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NOTICE TO THE READER. 



These reprints have been undertaken, hr the writer of the 
numbered articles and letters, because the interest of the subject is 
just now revived, and because he thinks that, in some of whs*; is 
reprinted, the subject is handled, with whatever success, in reibr c-wce 
i> relations which have before been seldom taken into account* The 
articles and letters now reproduced were originally published, at 
intervals, in tlic course of ft controversy which for long vexed the local 
press, and to which they make frequent reference Much has been 
omitted which was purely controversial. Certain letters and articles 
which appeared at the time in contemporary papers, and seemed to 
hare a relative or absolute value, have been reprinted here, without 
offence, it is hoped, to their anonymous authors. 

The editor knows that this rcpublication repeats gome arguments 
that may he considered to be* scientifically speaking, of small moment. 
But they represent views of the subject that are forced upon a 
resident in India. A more carefully weeded publication would be less 
suggestive to those who are qualified to give a connected and final 
account of the Indian land revenue, and the many opinions, prejudices, 
and interests which arc involved in any discussion concerning it. 

In conclusion, he wishes to guard himself from fiuy constructions 
of his language which would imply an unfavourable opinion of the 
government of this country, as it is in fact, distinct from what it may 
be represented to he in theory. The writer believes that, economically 
Speaking* there has never been a better government. 

i. r. ii. 


JJfoit&ay, April 1866 * 






/ ON Til i: 


/ LAND TAX IV INDIA. 


l.~>(Jtrn« 14 , 1802 ,) 

The Land Tat u not a tax y hat a rent.* 

Th> English tenant fanner pay* his rent to his landlord. For the 
protection given him by the Queen’s Heel, army, policemen, and 
judges,- he luta to pay additional sums in the way of taxes. 

the Indian ryot has only one of these charges to meet, that 01 
rent. Tnia discharged, he receh *s in rc'urn ail that the Engli^li 
fanner has to pay extra for. 

But, as a matter of tact, the Indian charges for thef, army, police, 
and judiciary amount to more than the returns under the head of 
I.and He venue. Ami also, aa a matter of fact, the balance remaining 
is made up by charges on the .subject which are admitted to be taxes' 
Of these admitted tuxes, some fall on the ryot as wi ll m upon the 
dweller in towns, such as the salt tax. Others do not (U$ upon tiic 
ryot at a ' 1 as tin* income tax. 

Hence it appears thfif in the return for rent made to the ryot Lv 
his Landlord, in the gilt of an army, r fleet, a police, and jtisth iarv. 
the landlord gives back to the ryot more than he takes frotu him. 
fl« has gone to a third party, exacted so much in taxes from that 
third party, under the name of an income tax, and ha* applied the 
pro “cds to the benefit of rh- ryot. 

Hence, then, the payers of the income tax w taxed for the benefit 
of the ryot. They pay to Government out of their profit*; the 

* Thojcrb tills propelnon is often n^^aiw d fa *odl thongh * 

belief fa it indtiecs * r hav iniiitenecrt Indian policy to a pricing extern, s* -,h 

thdtcafttl in the text, it will hardly tee foomi in any writer of w&atevt* 

\ prejKWNwkliKS. Mr. Mil?, for ia-Ujitt? (JVC Yrutv., Veil I , p. * > 3 ), <wy* tn rftV< 

that where the land is cvwtfder^i in h#v the property of fh« fit*!*, t*ji* i« r^nfrundotf 
i i write tusutlori. 




I hr dwlrossv# of Tenant, Farmers. 

/! 01 s profits Art* untouched hy Government.* Y o't the ryot 1ms from 
tuNornineut, (as a government, apart from Government as a landlord,) 
jus ''lu»t the income tax paver receives. The ryot is therefore, or 
ouj 4 ht to be, mote fortunate riot only than the English tenant farmer, 
nut algo than all other classes of his own fellow-countryinca. 

but in point of (net, the ryot is not better off cither than the 
fcnglisbtnan, or than those of his own fellow-countrymen who lire in 
M l ‘ ftt are ti» causes of this practical emitrudict«*n of 

In oilier countries also, are landlords and their tenants. Thes#\ 
tenants, (and, consequently. landlords,) mav he observed to be in' 

X s r egn 'f i ? r V' er ,: f 7\ Ia nmn y CMes > we *«* tenants very 
®"» mvi their landlords, as a consequence, not better off. Of 
Hueli distresses what are the various causes ? 

In LIu rope a tenant, otherwise well situated, may be mined by heavy 

.l ‘" But tins, by hypothesis, emmet happen to the Indian ’ tenant, 

’,„*?«' , 1It! h “ * . l0 ®P l ' ak of- In fact, as we have seen, 

other people pay tux eg tor ium, 

Wlmt, then are the other cams of min to the unfortunate tenant 
! t. u rope i lie may be ruined by his landlord. or by himself. Now 
m to far «_hc rmns humeif, we know that in Kngland, at last, this 
liakw n.» difference to tenants considered as a class. If an individual 
tenant neglects Ins own interests, and consequently his landlord's, 
iw hue Don gets another tenant. The formation, and the propagation, 
of n class of rustic me tr-dwru* is thus made impossible. 

. » Hvi 1 l, .S' '^ , ' W T r ’ ,he ?P ht $ «j«tfw»'-nt, frequently exercised on 
no t- ''"r ars> !uul P , rfwtI . v applicable to all individuals, is 

r ® t y? mnn,t,P9 You can’t eject a village. The 
landlord, therefore, in this case would have to stand by his 'Ws but 
tor toeeireumstmice, that the principle is already admitted that other 

luf ,T' T * ''' T T ***” tbr the be " e<k ,>f ^e tin taxed 

• mnfi*' 1 7 anot,wr **?' *tiH»tion»l anna or two iu the 

mujiiu tax may make up arrears in the ryot’s rent. 

Thou, then, »e are conducted to the conclusion that if the Indian 

n ! )^7Li7~ , ‘ < ' rW '’ " m *y poMibly be partly his own fault. Re 
ur ha vc wen, to a grater or less extent, a bad tenant to his landlord, 

r ' ln f , - v ’ >wt has made use of, mav for t 

tour ,«k* accounts square, but will not make a bad tenant into a 
~ t l!e - ,ftr - ‘•heu, as the mot’s distress is brought on by his 


.* P‘® bWqMtHr. >!berw c pot, *f«a«t» thus r—Thi*.mnreHnt, not nevtaft mu 

t J:.*7 mi..p m? TfciwSt^; 

W** ♦****•> a*wrtbri«*» get* the whole mum for 4se>. 


r ^ W ^ St gOTKmmctic. 









The worH of all ppmbh Lan/Hard*. 


fault, his distress will be a growing evil, to be met 1>v tire 
growing injustice of causing taxes, w rung from other people, to supply 
*he place of rent due from him. 



But ft tenant’s want of prosperity may, we said, be owing to his 
landbrd* ’lire landlord may rock rent the tenant, he may refuse 
to make the needful outlay on “ permanent improvement,to me 
an understood phrase, or he may make both r»>ads, to hia own and 
the tenant'* rum, unite in the broad and easy highway of Absenteeism. 

That the great sirkari landlord of India has committed at one 
time and another, in one part and another, eaeh one of these faults, 
ami that it is committing them in re or less partially at the present 
moment, is an assertion which the advocate of the existing system 
doc s not often deny . , 

The Great Indian Landlord i? necessarily an absentee one, unless 
by the fiction that every agent of the Government is a member of 
the Government, a fiction which would have spoiled some of Miss 
Edgeworth’*< novels bad it imposed upon her. The Indian Govern 
ment also linn been, almost entirely, and is* now partially, to an 
•unascertained extent, a rack rent laudfrrd. It lias long confessed itself 
4u* unimproving landlord, but hope* to be better in time. 

All know, vyho have watched life in England, what any one of the se 
faults in a landlord means. Hut there is an aggravation of the 
misery in India, which tin? purely English observer Suds it hard to 

E ktnre to himself. The Indian landlord if th» An 

ingiidi tenant under a rackrent, a penurious, or an absentee landlord, 
finds the road* and the bridges, the police and the courts, vunpara- 
lively unaffected by the circumstance. But for all these things, the 
Indian tenant has to look to his landlord. Thy rapacity, the 
ignorance, or the negligence which makes his rent Uigjb, hi* laud 
uudrained, or (the Inman equivalent) unimgaied, and which placet 
himself at the mercy of unscrupulous underWiliffs, gives him in 
addition roads muuetalled ami uubridged a police corrupt and 
inefficient, and, that worst injustice, justice delayed. In this way m 
it possible for the iio4*ki-pay ug ludum ryot to W the thing he is. 
The question amy now be asked, how far the list of jpoAgtble evil* 
We have just given may be cut down by management, without taxing 
the ryot. Tim ryot, it is evident, may pay nothing to anybody 
but mit, but meanwhile money must b* found for the soldier* and 
codors, who proud him from foreign enemies, for policemen and 
judge*, to keep down internal disorder. Is the money to be got out 
of the rent ? Then the rent becomes a rackrenf, or the permanent 
improvements suffer. Is it to he srot out of the commercial dbii«s? 
Then commerce, and with commerce the country, perishes ; for how 



• See I'rntrr'* for March of Uift year, 180$. ftftioog other entboritie#. 
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%\4y Argument for a Peasant- Pf&pri'ttfry. [II* 

can on* clas*. •' hont undue suffering, pay for the whole nation ? 
Anil neither of these courses, in the present state of political 
knowledge, is the oue consciously taken. To rack relit the ryots, or 
to withhold necessary public works, is sera to be killing the goose 
that lavs the golden egg. V variety of circumstance* prevents the 
imposithm of excessive taxes on the mercantile community. 

The only course then left remaining to take for relief is ret rench¬ 
ment. Let the number of collector#, magistrates and judge# 1 » 
reduced, the pay of the police and under government officers kept at a 
rate below the natural level of wages, find let military necessities be 
disregarded ; and the ryot is saved an nhancement of rent, the 
soaksr relieved from the obnoxious income tax, the whole country, 
inw ruiibly but certainly, thrust back a century and n half into bar- 
bin in, and the peace of the desert secured. 


II.— {fun* 28, 1862.) 

That a peasant proprietary is the best possible occupant of the land 

of a country. 

Tin o**•!('>> olftss of landlords is got rid of, the indigent, ignorant, 
ami spiritless class of day labourers transformed into n community of 
prosperous and fairly intelligent yeomen. The land which is billy half 
cultivated by tenant farmer* and their hirelings, is improved to it* 
utmost capabilities by the same men when it is given them as their 
own. 

Bat, «?mnltimeou-*ly. it b freely admitted that a peasant proprie¬ 
tary may he mud pressed by debt, rottst inevitably suffer much 
from famine when a drought or dearth occurs, cannot hope, in nu old 
country, to have for long much room to spare, and it hn^ to work very 
hard that each family be assured a hubdstence. 

Still, it te contended that none of these causes need reduce an in- 
dependent peassmt proprietary to beggary, that the consciousness tiikf 
the land is his own make* the agriculturist work very much harder 
than he would otherwise work, that he suffers from seasons of 'drought 
find scarcity m> more than, nor sc much as, the labouring population 
of utiierwfec condi mfed emn.mmities do, that his moral character b 
/we fed by tic freedom of his position, that this elevation, of ebarae 
tv . together with the knowledge that he has his fate in hi* own hand, 
.viU enable hi.a, and does enable him, to practise a matrimonial self- 
denial, which will edectimily prevent overpopulation, and its common 

• MSI, in these sual other ortklrsy speaks (bora hfeapeorot rr third edition. 





The rmt of a Pecirmt Proprietary. v 

notice. excessive aaTrlivision of lund. Corne what will, ernnu 1 
will be left for the peasant, and enough is as good as a feast. 

It seems that such a discussion can only he decided by experience. 
FNporience, however, is in this instance hard to get at with certainty. 
This much cut be gather* d from what has been written on the sub¬ 
ject, that in few or no peasant proprietor communities can the majority 
of soul* be so badly off as they very frequently are in those tenures 
where the land is rented to its cultivators. The Irish cottier, the 
Dorset labourer, at; least before 1847, the French peasant before the 
first French revolution, the labourer of to-day in the Roman Cam 
l«2g]Mi, have or had, all, reason to envy tin* Belgian, the Swiss, or the 
Norwegian peasant proprietor. * 


Another thing is certain. Although the peasant proprietor gets 
much out of his land, he gives much for it. When a piece of ground 
is put up for sale in a peasant community, there is a great competition 
for it, for there are so many to whom its possession will be an income 
for life. When it is obtained, there are many mouths to be fed 
♦ off it. And n addition to this, to line the words of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, crops arc produced by a peasant proprietor with an amount of ha. I 
labour, which, if paid for by an employer, would make the cost to lib \ 
more than the benefit. Mr. Mill, nuked, says that this makes no dif- 
% ferenee to the peasant, that his is n labour of lova, a dvViP/. ; f»n of time 
Ujat .bc can hjwe to ;* favourite pursuit. As long as the peasant pro¬ 
prietor is' surrounded by nothing out other peasant proprietors, all 
working like grim death at the same labour of love, thin view of the 
matter will pa«* But take up the one man, estate and "II, and drop him 
into an English midland county. Tell him to croon with h[$ labour of 
love. Me will find that he h working harder tluw--'nhy of his new 
neighbours, and living poorer, that his labour, which before seemed r« 
labour of love, was in truth but a labour of ignoranccif 


The matter becomes clearer hiil! when we regard the common by 
The surplus of food it produces for sale in the markets of the world, ha* 
confessedly had an amount of labour expended on it which it would not 
pay another community to give. Vet it has to he sob! at *he *Juno 
rate with *he surjduHes of other CotniBuuitie*. 

We vAr thirdly predicate of c community of peasant proprietors, 
that a will h • mov to adopt, and Mill mure slow to discover, the 


* It stmahf. ! ovrcvirr, lv> htken Iftto aeennrit that for yf-m tin* * migration of Hm- 
W'tfferf ant! Gt enan pen*«rai prnprictof* to Atomc# has beitt cjrr-^tv. in »ph* *f, in 
fxtivQg f*olk* Itttevfrfriw-c* In Ike tkml.lt of Vtnne*\ -'•ta%ratf«ti *ia* b* a prohi- 
ml all r France th« rfimfttutmn <rf fh* I* ahruimg tkr fkixem- 

meut. P(«wtit tiKipmtow Sn nfhtst cowntti* 1 ; of Eurofw hate .always bcisa tuitputory, 
if mt oadgriiwt, Bdfhiih may an exception, h it there the nraorikcftm * ar * 
gr-nt rewHiror. 

1 nttfat* dbr* *rs jKa *»*t fHoprtefcm* fmmthr Apetraitu*. 



Can a Peasant Proprietary stand atom ? 

aids hick may be given the art «»f agriculture by mechanics. 
This i* admitted by Mr. Mitt in his proposal to confiscate the soil 
of Ireland in behalf of the Ribbon Society* He admits that largo 
farms, cultivated by U.rgc capitals, and owned by persons of the best 
education tlmt. the country cuu give, are an important pert of a good 
agricultural system. This they certainly are, but they are certainly no 
part of a community of peasant proprietors. When they improved the 
landlords of France from oh* the face of the earth, no one was sagacious 
enough to see the policy of leaving behind Mr. Mill’s little nest-egg. 
The omission, however, is now being remedied by u benevolent 
emperor.* The manufactures and commence of France are at present 
being taxed to keep up cattle shows and model farms, tor the benefit 
of &n interesting peasant proprietary. 

But in tin argument of this kind we ought to consider the case of an 
independent peasant proprietary. Here are no merchants or manufac¬ 
ture r$ to tax. Nor nre there landlords, a selection of whom may b«- left 
mignillotined for the peasant's benefit. Neither from experience nor 
probability, are we warranted to hope that such a community will dis¬ 
tinguish itself by a readiness to adopt complex mechanical aids to 
human labour s we can expect from it lic it nor the capital nor the 
intelligence. 

No one. will expect the necessary intelligence, when lie learn® 
from the mlvoerfe of a peasant proprietary what the labour is 
which pnvoutt proprietors have Vo undergo. There is not fin hour ot 
tjie year in which they do not iin l unceasing occupation. Von find 
them working at four in the morning, and you fun! them working still 
at mm in the evening. In the depths of whiter you find them seat tend 

* N |n, nun Mr. Mill are, uavcnhaJewf, at ike mistaken. Vo small pe^nnt 

fj&pHcti* with prudeuco imitate the proceeding* of one whofanr.s with iftrjn? 
capital* Thl* for a variety ofr******, of which pcrhapl the strangest H suggested h> 
(jhddaanith'* fable f the OfltiU ait<i the I)« nirf. 

; r * JVJ r of the Tm** «>f Ms<h *3th, 1&88,1 extract the folk.* mg 

itatetie niH, not, however, glut* in the wont* «i the orutiiuil ;— 

" ftfuiA aurkultuml ^ U aeK'TiNM in the 1 reuch kgMMattW by some agieakera 
0fm> trade, hravy toatta, high w^es, and a (Month in procuring capita). All 
hat the tir*' oftfcrv c&xtsrA Uaakl to be tine to joint stork banka, dK-uitit ar.d 

naywp4ci»di rs. Capita! b <M*tt *hre.ad, or absortHni iu the town*, and in public 
faefrad of W iafc Wt to agricultural i*t«. 

t4 l>fc»tTrw^ d<** exkt among the french farm* Umny hays been icvldenteliy 
bggWWaU'd by the fat price* foil wing an aharnkut harvest, hut much cf die **il U 
ralh. r p rm.ui <o tfaA temporary, in the ia te d»'hat.e* of die french legisUtttreff wav 
mMtd that the aubdividoti of estate# was* hnwwtofc, the hasdhptdm Werr warty 
eight million* lu munWr s ot theta in*»rc than m* -third were exempted from pammi 
taxation on. account of their poverty, Und heavily mortgag*!* and the; ex- 
p«m< 4 «. of tranriet* w ere The of n piece of land worth £4U0 #WlM he 

Charge! wittt £IOU duty; w »ert> the property was very ttnatt Indeed, the duty might 
amount m cent, pertWtah** Hie demand ftv proWctfoti * atilt awm'tfr.,* 

alt «&* ?ve.r fn ut iiaptevoi • II1. — 1 btHJ • 





The unlovely suh of a Peasa nt Proprietary. 




fugh their woods and ov*er their lviils, hacking up stumps, cut- 
li fie: oil branches, and gathering houghs, stakes, ami pieces of wood, 
which they convey home with the most incredible toil and patience. 
Every member of the family has his or her share in the labour of the 
farm. A man and his wife with three young children are thus con¬ 
sidered equal to three ami a half grown-up men. Their food i# as 
pddr fts their labour is hard. They seldom eat meat. Buttermilk and 
potatoes with brown bread is their daily food, their huts are sometimes 
described as berseis, tlieir diet, in some esses, to be constituted of herbs 
and *oots. 


The members of such a community are rightly characterized, by 
one of their eulogists, as the most patient, untimbic, and persevering 
of animals. Such unremitting labour, from youth to age, of man and 
woman, such daily fare, may, aa we are told it does, result in hoards of 
fivc-frauc-pieees kept in old stocking* for whole generations. The 
chan. eH are against its resulting in appreciation of new inventions, or of 
new* commercial situations. 5 * 


It may certainly be urged with truth that, a, a facts, we see in most 
peasant proprietaries, a fairly intelligent use made of the means at com¬ 
mand. The observation applies to the Indian ryot amongst other 
peasant proprietors. But in more ways than one may the physical 
well-being of a people be affected by their want of intelligence and 
knowledge, and by the other wants that that want implies, f 

In effect, the presence of a peasant proprietary puts ft gulf between 
town and et untry that no political device can bridge over. The exig¬ 
ence of this gulf makes po^ibte the octroi duties, u financial stupidity 
only possible in India, in Fm.e e, and in Germany. In these coun¬ 
tries, the peasant proprietors that occupy the open country are already 


* Tta* at present, l*02.ia opening exist* for thc*nh*tituffon initio v »rM*» markets of 
Indian for American cot rod. For till a to be taken advantage of, every cultivator fin the 
country should change hi* neb and procenf w of i&otfoft cultivation, nnd the relative 
proportions of Ina cr »ps. In the case or lingtouV- ore von of Rum!*, t.his<v>tilrf be 
done at once, f v the landholders th*;re are comparatively fow to number, fadrJy Intel* 
and, where not artuaJly capitalists, have credit. In the rate of l ndix, it 
cannot b** d<«n» At all. The landholders !uav arc so numerous and so ignorant, tmti 
any urn t idiUon to their vufniimtt *ti>k of idea* I* the work of centuries. AjwI what 
they isuiykrttfi to tic to their interest, they U$*a neither capital uor credit tn curry 
out. (Change# were then, and liaur Iwo since, taking lafiti.] 

v„Wbe* phnanthroptete wish u> dujVmf peasant proprfofcaryshfp, they call lioiiau 
tfwt* *pttfef«, (jr at least deny their efcdm to the name of piWpH*tof*. WhtA pbfiaa- 
tfcppplata defrmi tb* land*- * system oflndia, they call tlw ryets, or speak of them a*, 
peipapt proprietors, nnd dwell upon tlie fttiquiUe* of the landlord and tenant 
\>t the T>ot> land is liis own, «> hr as he and bn arc praetJcvlIy never &/”>>*} tom 
it. Tim *o-eaUed rent pakl to gov. rnmeoi la virtu-^ly a t*t. The dii&rfttf bod 
of India Hive Increased ltd* tax to an ifwtm -IumX exorbitant MCMnixrt, 
but have tyrnwlves been only brought fob existence by the want of polities! aaks. 
hml fateUifeiicc on the par? of the rvots of I>*iia. 






Peasant Proprietor# and Machinery. 

At such n distance from the inhabitants of the town that nothing merely 
administrative can easily increase the interval At least, the increase 
will hardlv he apprehensible to the popular sense, it is in such coun¬ 
tries only* that political power can be exclusively rested in the town 
populations, ns it is in Italy, where the rural population scarcely enters 
into the calculations of politicians.* In such countries alone, can the 
metropolis furm tin* country, ns in the France of Louis Philippe, In 
such countries alone, can atyrair capital be depose d only to make wav 
for a tyrant army, as in tic France of Lotus Napoleon. In such 
countries alone, cun the peasant be said to have no country at all, »i» in 
India.f 

Perhaps a greater bar to the progress of a peasant proprietary is its 
stow and miccrimn accumulation of capital Under ordinary circmn- 
stances the accumulation of capital may take place in die case of indivi¬ 
duals, even where the total wealth of the community may not lie 
increasing. Tims, in a community of hand-loom weavers, the pea*auL 
proprietors of manufactures, one hand doom weaver may apply his 
saving• and 'intelligence to the invention and the working o i\n new 
machine, or Machine*, which shall make him an employer of labour 
instead of u labourer. A Moated aristocracy governing will protect 
him in this against those intelligent workingmen, his fellow hand-looni 
weavers. In thus doing, the Government, will he so evidently serving 
the interests of the genera! community, that not even philanthropists 
will have the face to blame it, But machinery has, as yet, not been so 
Mieeo ful in its application to agriculture, the steam plough has not 
vet found its Arkwright,* When therefore the hand-loom weaver of 



# Att Admirer m recent change in Italy, for Instance, write* from Florence to 
an pftper in t<um« Clearing :— u The focBoff hctc is perfectly noanimoo*, 

only the anti omtadittf twin?: oppovd." These e<-ntadim that emmt for 

so tttUc ire only the potent proprietors a £ thn Country, form ng a silent ami 
tl* iM nUmf majority among the imAuitmm* and uproarious tniwHiy. 

f Th* farmers In the Ujjfcxt tat rn of fieri ca, though virtually pea-ant proprie¬ 
tary, wrt. IWro their pra< ! uly unlimited commandof Und, iu well a» from their 
mtvtuilw! *mpk»ymeiit ofhired labour, m>t usually benight tatodijw u<Mion* aUmt the 
iv nC of u priuewt proprietary. It.may k i* narked. f*rw* ver, that ft h thetr want 
of{x4Utari iute%enee, Ond «»wp«it|r uf political bounty, that to night oft their 
country tfo* e; ttgNidUtim), awl that the ooly tiling certain abut;. tndreoo- 

ducIS as » mm, in the maienlt poritkm of Amerfcan ftf’feirs, is that m no 

R^otmt whatrv . art' Un> pang ta pay nny whatever, 1 events 

t \ I trad in th« !><>!! Mali {U’u'ttr % for February UhH.that Mr. SulUvon. «o 

tfoiKd#.. etilriw ■■* < d8A*0 acre* with a *‘ft.fi <if S(Ki men, thatis, one matt to c.rerv 
115 In Eitgkttth< f Mr. Merton, «ae of tta lx*r authorityia the 

Wt cdilfo* cf hw AW/itcrV Cairn far 9 pntf« down 3&». ft year n't** average outlay 
per am on labour. Thgiwa 4< .one mat* for every twenty acres in Kwrt&h agri¬ 
culture. 8b that *ix time* as many met; i*r>' eiipb yo] t/j, ||jr averse* 

Kngii*h ware on this r'ttornvttt* \ mericalt farm. Such are the o net* of 

nvidrv ry and v^i vpftai in the western States erf* Anirrica. ns in Ik rnttwi 
far^rkacf Mitafhr^evaQd PnartooV* 
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ngricnlfares that is to any, the peasant, proprietor sinks from (lie posi 
tion of a proprietor to that of a paid labourer, the Iosh of the pictur¬ 
esque which is incurred is visible to all. The diminished cost of 
production, nujthe increased chance of further improvements which is 
also a consequence of the change, is visible to few. Thus it has come 
to pass that the peasant proprietor is mourned over. The hnnd-loom 
weaver, for whom exactly as touch might have been said before the 
thru of Sir Richard Arkwright,* is forgotten. 

Rut the accumulation of capital, and its application ip this mode, is 
contrary to hypothest;*. For its taking place would destroy the peu- 
sant proprietary. And it cannot take place in an independent corn 
munify. Public opinion would make it dangerous for any individual 
to become a landlord over the heads of unfortunate neighbours* 
Co-operatiou affords a possible way of accumulating capital in an 
independent peasant community. It is free, at h ast, to the imagiua 
tion to suppose n immb r of peasant proprietors to throw their savings 
together for the hire of a steam-engine, for cutting drams, and so on. 
But, in view of antecedent considerations, it is hardly free to eXpecta 
tion, to hope that a number of peasant proprietors should each Imvc 
arrived at such an even stage of prosperity as to join on equal terms in 
such as the supposed undertakings. Nor is it. likely that independent 
proprietor* would, readily consent to a position which would soon be that 
of mi kry holders in a joint stock hank Those who do expect such things 
expect the course or agricultural development to run ddferrully from 
that of any thing else. Joint stock hanks v mid never have been arrived 
at, unless private bankers had previously flourished. No more will 
joint .stock agricultural companies come into pky# unless landlords 
nave not only been first in existence, but have had tirn* to apply machi¬ 
nery, as they alone can apply it, to the economical cultivation of the soil 
Another check to the accumulation, by a peasant proprietary, of 
capital is in the occurrence of wars and famines* \\ ar and famine will, 
inevitably, fall with greater severity on such a community than on 
other*, where wealth has, ns it were, many great reservoirs to accumu¬ 
late hi. To use the words of Mr. Mill, again : "Those wik* employ 
land oftbeirown in growing their own food must best the wi •diudf’s 
of fbc seasons themselves, and cannot, as the large fanner r»n shift the 
burden from themselves to the consumer.” Now that tbich afflb is *he 
consumer is only temporary in its effects, that which stHicta the 
producer, affecting future production, is lasting. Thus, if a tavniue 
<Unw not plunge a community of peasant proprietors into hopeless 
indebted DOSS, it will most certainly, if at all a recurrent visitor, *w. p 
off all previous small savings, and annihilate the pros[*eet of future tm- 
pro vein enti sc .> far aj thev depend on the accumulation of capital. 

* Phils*;tbrcpwl* *!1<1 not extol in thowe day#, ih* <Uy* of 81** Man f Vet M s- 
Mafft^r bad ev«.ry sdvaatagr over thf preheat IhttPbtcte cpraht, iltat H dtla^l l't 
tie peridot proprietor over the N'wfctk UUcircr. 






tJ> bt and Peasant Proprietors 



-Thus, d vet remains tor the admirers of a peasant proprietary to 
pnn e that the present of the eoinmiimties they praise is not p|eeti- 
tknis, and their future not a blank. * 


PEASANT PROPRIETORS AM) THE “ BOMBAY SATURDAY REVIEW.** 


TO T 1 IE K 2 >rrOR OF TltE #< TlMRS OF INDIA.*’ 


BlE|— H ill you (five me Apace for a lew rcmcrka upon t-ho second let ter of a 
correspondent of the Bombatt Sail, rdujf Htiviwo which Appeared in year paper of the 
Sin! July 1 

2. I do not wfch to go into the whole question of the relative Advantage# nnd 
evil# of diiTmr.t economical system#, If the IlcnVi.vr is not ruvinr.'l by,the 
argument* of Mr. Mil), whose writings he has •vhl. itly ftttvdfad, it is oof likely that 
w..v reasoning of mine rail olinu.ft* hU views rettarnrng peasant proprietors. J desire 
only to point out what seem to me obvious fftUaeios In hh letter. 

it, 'jli© JReniiwr s im that it is freely Admitted that a jieawmt proprietary may bo 
much preened bv debt, must tuflbr much when a dearth occurs, cannot lotig In nn 
eld country Have room to spare, and has to work harder fbr a fut*d*t«nce than ugri~ 
cultural Iftbatttrr*. 

4. I dm; that ti ptw&nt propHotary Is likely tt> bo as much prtwed by debt *m 
the ngrteuVtiirnl labourer* in r* community in wiii< r h tK pndttdtt of the soft is divfdedi 
between there clftmev. Hut nil unthrifty yeoman (I u* the word instead of pmmpt 
proprietor, because it fo shorter, and ntefttui exactly tie* same thing*,) may, ami pi\;» 
hafcly wifi, owe more than *m unthrifty labourer, because he enn get more credit, 
hating property to mortgage instead of only labour. Every om who is acquainted 
nitii mi English rural district kwmva that the labourers aw* very comm mly in ‘lehr to 
the village fthopkevper as far as their credit goes ; but their credit, is limited, not by the 
amount of their property. for they have scarcely* any, but by the prospect the creditor 
thinks they have of being aUk to pay the debt gradually out of wap s. The very 
foot of the yeoman being nidi* to get more credit proves that he L« better off than tbu 
labourer. The Ihi'n-rr will liardlv argue that ft manufftctim r in worse off than ou< 
of life own Workfare, because the fomcr can got credit, and so becoiuo indebted 
for £\ u.OUO, the la*', r for hardly 10 shillings. 

A. Wh»t any community nut of debt is not so much th ' mode hi which 

its wealth is distributed, as ifa general tutelligi occ, And ihe atrviigth of habits of 
thrift, aeifoditilal, and fbri|R And one great ftnumeot in favour of a peasant 
proprietary i* that It tend* mure than any other economical system to foster the*; 
very habits iti #h. ru?v* of ti c population. 

6. 4 general dearth mus! pri*M hearty on the pottTcr chuiw* under any * contro l - 

cel system whatever, hot it 1« surely a mind txtractdinnry theory to *nypv*< that 
'tom* w ho jpomra sum- property wtO suffer from a dearth more then tin a* who 
dr prod entirely on tH»i> labour. (Mori Rated Smith «iy* distinctly titht In the 
recent tfcuuw* in the North-'Vest Ermine* o the labourer* wen* the class which 


Mf you exandur/'M. Talnc «yx in the WeftmmsOr Revise, the/ 1 peasant^ 
th 'y ft»c hoi real peasant:* they in xm drgn e rc«mh1eodr rustics —wrr of feliaiH, 
KtUM kei tv the .twit, siwpkkm-* and iMflviled, ACparatr l hv ft vast chnsni *n»m the 
hth^hiunt" uf tuWn>. r fhc Hmgiixii *fc»udft fo the *v»H in tbo same netaifou 

d rs to a mill ; for the burn Is in tea ••? ry, nhd d. • former 

m fWcritKkfc.’;\ Mia «t? r -^Tk thdr capital in ftirvtcnltutfe m do manufocum-rs #fKt 
kr...Tcid»trif« in indu«trifd cut^rf rises ; noWw nnd ptdat make it their u I ary to do v\ 
Hence. m«rtoiHNix vAtufta: with * Mil poet*" than that of France, th< aeft lieddb 
double #>v. quartity of prudu**. fia Enciuid ihirly I about •■fa wilt produce twice ** 
^ sslfcrtv UUmw in Eran :e/* fErtn-rt from th e Boml t Oim.lt '-. May t2- t 
1%dk » 
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moot, fluid that Uw tdlfitf* yiropriefnrv escaped comparatively unharmed. 

Tli** itnwt effectual vitegiiftisl ngaiiiM. famine, in India especially, i* in cheap ami 
»;**4V nuMius of transport, io Unit the surplus produce of one district or country may 
tutntrnlh and easily iimi its nay to relieve tin* want* of another, tlu;; «ui*tttuthi;>; 
u fr.iudcir for n destruction «f *v -*dth, gatier&i higH priori foi a partial famine* 

7. I do not, beafclc*, 'piito s»m- u>< force of the Ktobwer** nrpument that 
peasant proprietor* in nut hear tho vicissitude -if n ajwu tbcimelvt**, and fefmuot 
shift: the harden to the oontninuir. Th* yeoman, if must bo ricoJbeted, Is not to he 
compered with tie Jumllort;, or evfeti v. u the tcmuu farmer, hut with the agtieuJ* 
ttirel labourer. N*»v» ns the labourer is rhe great consumer, the burden of » dearth 
felie chiefly on tho same etui* of society under either economical Rmtem. Hut, the 
n*r trill ray, the labourer'* tmge* are raiord by tin*. operation of high price*, 

They^ 1 re, hut thi proprietor 'lerivc* jum rh am* compensation Iroin high 

price* nn th» labourer If the yeoman** farm in average anaaon* prwturOK 100 
btuhete of wheat, c/ which 6U nrc coiu*uifc<*d W hfo family and V) *r*hl, it h pbvkma 
that Hi *i had eeaaoii, in which h« only get* 00 bushels, he U*. n*cs flu* whole H*n*'tU 
of tin rise of primes nj. ti 10 boahd*. 

8. 1 stwpect that the IUttirtcer r in t liking of the advantage*?, in time* of dearth, 
fcf great reservoirs of wealth, is thinking; f 4 a poor*rate* That a poor-rate is an 
iniVjmi pantof tJnc ayatem he oritucam* I ifo not deny. But, putting out of the 
quesuofi the check .vhiel, a poor-rate t* upon the accumulation of capital, I doubt 

nether it is a proof of the cveelleace of an economical *>mcjh, that under it a 
certain percentage of tin? population fags atwayi tu be kept «!iv»* by compute *ry 
fharitv. 

9. I do not under: band the H.nicircr's argument that a peasant proprietary Hill 

not long have room tn spare. It is surely no vantage that all culturahle L*ul» 
sliail \m occupied, and Hindu to contribute t< the national wealth. The cxvri e *«- 
u rnc of thin argument wpI, if I am not mistaken, lately mode use of by the Prfand 
of India, which urged that for vtuit «ffnrg«- land own era much laud remahH 

wnjlc in India. 

to* Hut what the JfcfcinVtwr probably means h that a peasant proprietary tend* 
tr» Im’rcaae faster than a community of liboUfem, mid that, v niserpiently, land is 
iikd>' soon H; suljdividcd to a degree wbfth will not admit of each ftimflv draw ing 
a full auhafetence from its land. 

11 . NW under ft s* ftle<{ gt»vr*mn>cnt, whatever may be the sy*fem, 

pop’dadon tends to pit m more and more upon the means ot nuHsi^ncc, and’h* 
check upon thi* tendency is the Inhltoai HtwndaH of effort r,f the p'^jde. Mr. Mid 
nrgueA^iat this atandunl U higher in a pe.i^ftnt proprietary than n*nong any oilier 
conuiitmity. llh mm'iu for tbh halkf lyiced not repeat. The Hn^u^r himacdf 
liivcss a of the fact. For if, iw the /fmr?ccr the Norw egian and Gerwrin 
> «nwan h better off than he would he a** a fsbosircr. ind yetemigrafna fn*dy, the rtn^n 

on’y ha that hi* standard of comfi^rt u hig;h f and that he pMer* rmigration u> 
kwferinit.it. 

t?* ff Jils u the cn*r, H (..■> me fa ftfTrfd a strong argument in^vour of a 

p-*'uutfit pr»-»;--rictarv in fndU. ft, then, tl»^* andardi ofcotolbrt imumg the agrki#^ 
tnral da^vM» }g hsMtuafTt high, rathtr than l*^rer it tie aondns p»rul3<k-ii %• i 
efhkr*‘.% m the Hevirwar *9\~ U the ca«we hi Ko?*w^y ; hirt with if<»« -ldP rene*. *fn> 
thn .V.»rv»*jrian has In emf^pflik* to a fo^ igt! ami dbrltnt country, am! by ft a 

♦ : efiirtafttdepriv♦ life own land of tk- wridth Si** ?aV»ur wwH pmdikr The 
lidhft r;-of, m the contrary, has r> •** e»shift hiaivdtknce f «distri«fl nt\^i r.U 
w«or.-' than a cnjpV ^ f da-jowrnev • • i hi- ho i- t in’ u*» sum*, in uiil, r-:;>suite 
and.l&:bgum:e v it in true that the liMfhiP pea*vmt is of Mathnary haWP fm-t bm 
msdy tlwrs bihit* are 'WafwtiM* by the p f «di^uia|fe f» shown by t J • 

ar$« emigration which within t,V fail few y> sjn ba« tak< *i place from the Oatkw*!'-'^ 
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Ht.'.b with regard to the c\tVV8ilvcj labour Imposed cm tNr j*w.smu proprietor, 
^ r * not v*'M\ that the yeoman is obliged to work harder that) Ji>.> 

labourer, i r If ho only worked os hard he would wtill be btfter o0J drawing rent 
un?t jroiH* from the land »<* W4*J1 a< wages. 0 c moans that, a.s all additional labour 
h-*'owt 4 on his own laud gives i direct return to the yeomen, the latter is tempts! 
totiorJi ( a hard, t<» carry thrift Into avarice, to neglect other duties tor the sake 
Kftm. and this ^Ir. Mil] any*, Is n blot on the clu*rrictor of th peasant propri t- r. 
Hut rn India wo aunty need not be afraid i, thi- The qualities in wMch the 
ry'ot is wanting an * en '*gy, thrift, and intelligence. VThat keener stltfiuiuj can we 
ftpt.’v to th* v qualities Umu that of the prospect of gain ? And what economical 
* < u ran show thi-» prospect f her than min in which gain entirely depends upon 
p rvant's own *x« rtkww, and muter which the whole returns to those exerticSk 
nreivod by the jx-:tsutt* JhinuHf ? 

1 4. The HtVhrHvr *ny» truly that inch labour at the peawmt rjroprictor’* cau- 
n * be pnrcK- n for money. Why ! Because of jte sffldeway. Of all labour ihal 
of fUr slave, who tm no intercut in tin of life work, is the least effluent, r. d 

wl r l‘ pr.^unt propria r t*io most so. The labour which V bestows upon land 
»n r> l iau . bir d workiaan uiss, acid which it will nut pnv a cftpitftilxt t<, pw 
e!u» e, c-a, » him nothing, *u.ch labour is the must productive of any, for it erf*, , 
a return torn* -ajiltnUt all. If the pc aant din grow 10 bushels of wheat at ah 
c%pendUim^ of 4«) •liidlngs, while tint capitalist can only grow flu* naiu^ quantity 
ft , 4$ shilling*. tenant* tin* patriot pay* more attention to hW work, begins carter 
le.iv^ oiriftie , wad work, harder than the hired servant of the capitalist, it U 
obvious rJiat the kmntty U nehrr by d shillings Hivtd. 

lv What ; \<m the* Kwirier mean by *a?i% that a peasant proprietor, if 
■, estate ami wij t Into the middle of an KngHdt midland jaunty, would hud 
hhn-sotf wtirpu. *ifT tu&ri h'fc neighbours the agricultural ItiN>urem ? Sorely he must 
know that the highest ambition of a good Rttglfeh labour* rlsfo get a hit «tf frr* totfd 
intd ; sen iy ?** must know ihat Uie l*l»0«n cock actually fdlbrd to pwv for junall 
p*.:.:c*a of land, cult!valid by th msc!v* s m ’* allotments/' n high-r rent than the 
capitalist fanner* can. * 

16. Thru what grounds has the Hctwsr finuMumlkig, that in » cowtmm*N of 
Ijcmmtrt j»w ? pri^i0f!i * thvtc an* no racrchsnfei and manufart ort»t» to tax'? Wh* ^hutdd 
thrtr iuh hi ? i t.wnweerM c w u wlmtcver, cxn-pi cm the nAsumptlen that the 
»ni, if hi the h-xifcb a yeomanry■, can support A smaller n-m-agricultural populstton 
dan if own d by hr^ proprietor*, an a» s imp!loti far from being nrovt^d Tf 

** in India, the State has malitcd m It» arm hands Urn iiatnrefrem ef i 3tt d, 
th*^ nt t * ho no nc*d to tax nwreUanu and manufaeturer* ; but this fe b.f.flh 
w hat the mcan.%. 

H Th> Jin inrfr'* atruitgiwt p*mt b that pt*s»«u>t propnWors ar* ksa likdv to 
tmpmsy ag^puitUrc by soJcutlfif iufffttk>wn thaw large hnootufty, i lds rra m u 
at ‘ r* c<tttdh*W ; yet there is ^methtutr to he m6 tm the oth‘w 
f_de. Thrift tad mduftry taoy be ebeapw wud more ctbcftokl ngcuts of pitvinc^ion 
in^ 1 e Xi toiAV« iBSttliincty, m rhcmkal moMrui^ tieat ««utw*ta* have held that 
w r “btained by th» eofnpor«d^?ly rude hot carets! imshamltY «f ■ 

Btigkb* than mren by the admitajrfy ackuUfic farming qf Hagtaaid,- 

14. And with regard tr* ImHan UpifUiUisv, l may be aftfewrrf to doubt w hiter 
r impmremeut* Wifl Aot be made by the «*tote asd th- ^asant thaft t vtff v r id be 
to - h! by any 'aMMthd elo#?v Tor, ali petty iynjprateineah*. which S& the aggre- 
>i -v ^it-tuipurUnc"*, can U* made the pcMt lie ko <hr hetWtr 
^ a nsu-li-ord ea& do,, how, wlm^ onci wiusye W ijtuM a make a. hedge, e:/ 
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well cheapest, ami *, as to lx* mo?* t useful. For proof of th© ^rct t eflVct of 
petty improvement# in the aggregate, 1*1 me refer to OoL Boil'd Smith** repor; on the 
N W. Famine, where'he says tint ukc/ lent) i* no v watered from wells than cau ever 
bt* irrigated from >ur great works, and much war economically. Now ell these well* 
Wyj" constructed by the peasant* themselves, although jpiitll a short time ag«» they 
had not the inducement of knowing that they would receive tin; whole rotu *is of 
tuicfr improveineuta* 

10, On the other hand, the Stab' run make nil great and e.\ tensive improvement* 
better and cheaper thaw private landlord*, and this for several reasons. 1st, tin? 


2nd, it has greater 


State can systematic rhe w»>rk, instead of doing it piecemeal. 2n< 
command «»f moriy and skill than prtvato landlords, 3rd, the 
makes hi* improvements with u view to profit, and will not improve if can Invest 
Ida money better cljewhurv- But It fa worth while for tfer Btnil to make 
menta a* lobg a? ’ ho direct returns do not show an actual l<u?*s for everything that 
improves thu country get.cUlQy benefits the Btate in oumberleifei indirect ways. 

20. Again, what grounds has the Jfavirmrt for implying that an economical 
k a. founded ou a p« *ouit proprietary is unfavourable to freedom ami to the 
nariout) character, that it tltnm* all jKdidcai power into the hand* of thu towns- 
people ? Our own natimml Uiiimy teach*!* dler. fiy tho reverse. It nos the mall 
freeholders who during the Middle Age* made the English armies the terror of 
Europe ; it was the small freeholders who throughout the great struggle of i he 
seventeenth century stood In the front of tin battle Itt f>eha!f of freedom. (Vide 
Macuibty’s ii .story, vol. ipp. IP, 102, 33:3.) Tfo* Tuscan contadinl, referred m by 
the Jfhmoer, an?, »f I am not mistaken, not yeosnen, but fi Metayer*/ * 

21. Tin- Tir'fimrtr's other arguments, regarding the arc urn elation of capital and 
the jirogfras* of art* and manufacturer, 1 have not time to examine. 1 can <miy any 
tiitt? his opinions arc contrary to Unae «*f rtujnt of the l> *t uortern economist*, vlo 
hoM th il, capital occuraulau* most rapidly unth r tin. >y .<m he dcnsttWOkf*. 

22. But theoretical discussion arc of little use. Noons* but a maniac, whatever 
he might think of Urn relative merits of the two system*, would ever rinok of d*?- 
straying the landlord system in modem England lor the sake of substituting n peasant 
proprietary. We sto arguing about the j**liti«*s of India; we should then bring 
ri ll * momical theories lace to face, tnd compare their practice difficulties nod 
advantagpi. 

83. Now Indian politician? of the school of the Retheuxr *.« rather shv of 
committing themselves to a definite line of policy, bnt I sup we* their * k w* «*»• 
nearly tb#^e .—that in theory the b**t economical system b» when th * produce of tb t 
tMI i* divided between three cla>wv, the la> dlonte, the capitalists, find the labourer* ; 
that this «\ sb in we *h<*uhl attempt gradually to introduce inte India, And thatih enter 
b» dfc*et this, tho country ahouid. as In Bonsai, H divided Into large evtefccF. the 
OorcmiiMitit rights in vtidt estxite handed oVwr to tonne prlvah: imr*ou, the find tax 
on real .mate hxc<l in perpetuity, and the »« w landlord bo permitted l > nde«u it, 

tfl. W>, on the tfthvr band, h >M that the should bn to ecu vert the p*opl^ 
Who How Ofitu oily i*yw<w ih* soil into per.; ;,* .it proprioters, aud that thk? rhsng?, 
merely mjuir* * a little careful Icgwla^orj. 

2h. «»ranting fcr a »trnt that the landlord theory r« the true mu , tet us see 
wh&t ate t3ie practical ditHruIttes in the way of h* odopr m in Indln. 


8tJ. l*t. >Vho arr* to tw th* iatidlor" The ekw hw wot *ww exist, it feast 
Ui groH juvrt of In/fot. En|>portttg » few knirikti gemten. a, men of «od 

intelU^ n<*r t who will not look fiielr merely fa \ means of making fetuoe* 

to sjV'iuJ, ai hucue, apply f,r ^tates—yet bow fax mu->f they be its te* U«c 

»rs*’ *h the ooantry I AA lmmense ’..p arity of th** lisuBords nuibe nhfrw, uui 
w hat claw <*f natives i« tbetw who can be txp ' jd to lul/U tfe>.« daths U IsjcvStenfe 
’(s hkh Uic tbcory tt^iuiros f 
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_’7. $ml, Who arc to be tli<* capitalist tenant farmers 7 ^cording U> fhc 
rtb- ryete have no espitit!, amt uro to te--mrie labourer*. The Indian 
elm*,* wfll certainly not tak* to agriculture ns a *>uw of profit. Their 
Iriblt*, tastel, and teeliur:* are nil averse t. sm-h mt occupation, Yet the rapiudlM 
farmer » an essential pnrt \tf the ; for without hia intervention th«* ryot fr> 

not a hH*l l«r< >ur» r r, inO \ cultivator to whom flu* land is rented, and hiving hi* 

"•oipr* directly iH«n the *»il, a rvHt* »n to which the Reviewer himself confwsm that 
pennant proprietorship la prvl’. cable. 

2H. 3rd, Hut If th < cultivator I to bo protected by the law from being rack* 
rrated (n* I'ccfe non proposed for Bengal), tlieu what become* of the fniproii- 
oo*uU which ’he landlord is r make? Fur .the landlord will wrhUnly not imprr e 
hla e.dute it he fa furbiddru to obtain the mums to capital tiuw invented, l*y raising 
hi* reni*; and if bo may nil*' hi* rente, w hat is to prevent him from rackrentlng ? 
i M* dilemma s cum to have escaped the notice of tlu*w‘ who are now asking for :t 
revenue survey and settlement in Bengal 

•Jl>. 4tb. lltav is the Indian law of inhcrl tulip- to be prevented from destroying 
a system of large estate* ? If you Introduce the law d primogmiitims, you introduce 
11 ayab to utterly opjw* d to native custom, oplnfcm, and religion. If you M the law 
stand as it is, it W demonstmhle that within a few generation* the lug* entah / 
will teivw b eome very small noc§- -ill fact, peanut property—With the important 
dift*lienee that they will not be cultivatud by th. ir ownerr, who will ho the worst 
r!n*« nf nay landownem, “ nquhnsm ' Uriug cm the rent of v* rv small estate. 1 ( the 
X<rri*w*r ^aiits an actual ilhistmUmti ofthh, let him examine the condition of the 
fine 11 Wante” fttSirt of Northern (<use rut. Tbew are now divided, by the 
wjwratum of the rub- of hkherHiuicu, among a ^reat number of small KajjMJofl 
trwfim tots, who, pnrllv from prkir, partly from wont of skill, cultivate little them- 
wyivi'V afui " lh) aTV *» r dl* than their own ter. mte. 

30 tiMljr. lias the Hirufwtr considered hmv the people fhemaefres will like »hc 
ow ml revolution which he sdtoeau*, and what eUkct it will have on the «\bMty 
<d(sn rub'7 I might quote the fbf Mnu of the peasantry of Bengal nt the prt**nt 
urn . b«iU pi rVr to draw an example from our wo history, in the ndgn of 
Henry v IM, soema to have •xwiilrrcd thedrisu which determined whether tin' future 
ecnn« mieid system of Kngland *h<>uUl be baaed ou large or on small winded properlier 
1 wo ubl sk the Hcvittoer to read (in the 3nl volume of fhb Histury) Mr. Froude's 
• Tr>^dionef ihecau*aH of tl*i» gr ,t Northern insuim tkm, ami u>Wflee? w hether, 
if ttiayi jpl 1 *’ J» !mg then shook file strung government of Henry, supported by v 
pWljh aristectwey, a forcigu rule !u Iknilacan tipect to te ar up against 

a u v B%Hnt*gt c>f Oner. 1 K • 

A. U. 

\ July iilf*. --- - 

III. (Jnfy *, mt) 

Thai n ten$a*t Pntpnr/ary i$ tie best occupant of (A* 

Irtarf of a country, 

TV merit* ot th ; s pfppo#itt<m were (Hstm^pi in the Saturday Rct*ict* 
for the 4^th oftttrt June. In the Times of India, for the 2Ut of the 
ptmni mon \ a corn^pomleut goes into the same question at length, 
<;->nmnerting wrhn;. to him *« obvious fiaiacies^ m the view, set 
torth oy the writer in the Saturday Review. The fh^nasiv** tu refer¬ 
ence to peaaitm proprit tom is therefore norsv ^opened * The ron espon* 
dent fj) niv^rts, and not without reason, to the fact that tne nriiele 
n *’ £ ctu m ^. v Opfioved to the views of Mill, and (21) to those 

* mk-i the parqnsphs in tlw. tetter to the Times an- rcfern*r.t to 
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of leading economists. But regard should be hud to the nature of tlu 
question, and to tlu* history of tlu* discussions on it. The question i 
not purely one "ofpolitical economy- Statistical, social, and political 
considerations enter into it. The authority, the retort*, either of political 
economy, or of particular writers on political economy, is not to he 
considered so decisive as it would be on points involving only the 
elements of political economy. It may be safely said that, no 
original work on political economy will he produced lor the upv fifty 
years that will not contradict, or refute, or improve upon, it« imme¬ 
diate predecessor, on all such points as those now being disci* vd in 
this fteetew. 

If, again, the history of the discussion on peasant proprietorship 
be inw’stiguted, Additional reason* will appear for treating the opinions 
cm tlu* mutter of certain political economists, a» rather the result of 
political and social prepossessions, than as of rigid deductions from th« 
acknowledged axioms and definitions of an abstract science, fp to 
KS16 the fliate of the English agricultural labourer, through the oper* 
atiem of the corn laws, of the law of settlement, and of the not long 
abolished old poor-laws, was then very much worse, physically, morally, 
and intellectually,* than it should have been, according to the 
Enffluh standard of men and things. In some districts of t he south of 
England, the agricultural labourer’s food and doth trig were said to he 
decidedly inadequate to the due maintenance of health and strength. 
In morals he was almost brutal, he was utterly tinednrated, am! hi* 
intelligence was so stunted, that he seemed at once unable to better 
him*< if where he wa», and too stupid to conceive it possible that he 
could be better off by going elsewhere. 

Such at least was the account of the English agricultural labourer 
at that time given in books of every sort, from treatises on statistical 
science to novels like the Yeast ami Alton Locke of Kingsley. As to 
its absolute truth, even according to Fnylith notion?, we shall have 
something to say in another place. There is no doubt that it was very 
generally accepted at the time by educated Englishmen, and that con 
sequexttly people were ready to receive with something like favour the 
praises of so different a system as |>caaaiit proprietorship. The same 
eori of ittduencc induced political economists to male deduction* fro fa 
the theory of rcn\ *thich went to tdiow that huidowuers were monopuacta 
of v hat ought to have belonged to the State, and that landlords were, 
as it were, excrescences on the social surface which had never had 
business to come into existence at all; to a* therefor* a perfect *t*t or 
things would be that which obtains in India, where the S.afe is land 
lord of the noil, and that a peasant prop! ictorahin is % nearer 
approach to perfection than the system of landlords arid tenants. $ 

This, then, is the true connection with political economy of the tjucs 
t ion about peasant proprietors. The connection, flight as it is, riginatcd 


Mr* Mill and />/. JlMtiai* 




in that exceptional phase of feeling, on the par, of liberal thinkers, 
which began in a reaction airainst the political and social abuses pro- 
Sneed by the long vwir against France, and which was, in its existing 
causes, iinnl’ v temiinatecl by the repeal of the com laws in 1846. So 
that the question of peasant proprietary*hip, which about ami before 
1848 occupied many minds in England, ianow almost forgotten. There 
is no doubt that when taken up again, it wilt be treated in a very dif¬ 
ferent spirit, and with far different prepossessions, from those which no 
liberal was free from in ante-froe-trado times. In Franc \ where 
peasant proprietors aro (he rule, pref»<. sessions are so much the other 
way, that the Irst great political economist there formally disputes the 
theory of rent, together with all deductions therefrom which affect the 
question of land proprietorship. We need not follow M. Bastmt in 
rlib, We only want to make out the very slight claims which the 
question of peasant proprietorship has to be considered a question of 
political economy, and consequently the small authority, comparatively, 
which is to be attached to Mr. Mill in the matter, even if we 
suppose him to be anything more than one writer out of many others 
on political economy, of whom many an a> good and some are better 
than Mr. Mil)** Mr. Mill’s opinions on peasant i>rdprictors stand on 
exactly the snme footing m hh opinions on the franchise of wom ut-f 
No reader of ordinal y education is bound to take him as an authority 
ot» the one point any more than on the other. 


On the contras*, pursued by A. B., through many paragraphs, 
between the peasant proprietor and the agricultural labourer, the 
preliminary remark is n.eceMiy (hat the purport of any discussion on 
peasant proprietorship is its comparison, ns a systemof laud occupancy, 
with Other systems, but cViiefl) with toe landlord and tenant system 
of England. Now, in the case of peasant proprietorship, the land ifl 
wholly iii possession, and *n the working, of one class, rhr class of 
peasant proprietors Under the landlord and tenant system, the 
pwierikn ot the land and the working of ft is distributed between three 
ck.«s a, t he landlord*. the tenant fanners, nnd the agricultural labourers. 
It therefore follow,* that a comparison between peasant proprietors, that 
is to mr$ aU the occupants and w rken of tlic bud under the cum 
system, with agricultural labourers, that is to m\\ only a portion of 
the tillers of the l*nd urulcr the other system, is in no respect a ron? 
parmoi of the two systems in competition with one another, and can 
have na mftr.cucC, therefore, in the determination of the controversy 
nUmt peaeatit pwqprirtorshtp. 


* Sfr. Ifffi, btrifqr written at once a Mm te-ok and a m On «citoe*. 

4 to r»ry zrnet*&? tssd to tfee of mhr.t writers# and n u st&tera ecm^srw! 

' f>.W mty AiijIwrUt In wlwra hut U hardly thr best. Authority. 

* it I* pfcrteqw iwccwary to Ut&*t0t the T’Hfoa riaktst of 
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Hut (*i) A. B. deuka that the peasant proprietor i* likely to he as 
much preyed by debt as the agricultural labourer, and so on. A. B. 
denies what was never affirmed in the article he professes to answer. 
To compare the peasant proprietor with the agricultural labourer at 
all is at the best, as has been shown, but to take a liberty with the 
argument. But to comn&r the indebtedness of the one with that of 
the other it to mistake the argument altogether. Great iadebtedam 
on the part of peasant proprietors, it it be a t ict, and it certainly is a 
possible fact, is a very important foot. In a peasant proprietary the 
whole of the capital employed in agriculture i» m the bunch of peasant 
proprietors. If they therefore become insolvent, agriculture becomes 
Insolvent, or the land is mortgaged to Government, as it was in Egypt, 
noth r that grentdt uf bureaucrats, Josfph, our first example, by the 
wav, of a government's becoming the landlord ot the soil. But great 
indebtedness on the pin t of the agricultural labourer is, as A. B. very 
justly remarks, impossible. No one will trust him enough. Again, 
the "labourer has nothing more to do with the capital employed in 
agriculture than is implied in the receipt ot wages. 1 he capital em¬ 
ployed in the agriculture ot England is wholly managed by the 1 md- 
loiis aud their tenants in concert. It U their indebtedness which 
ought to be contrasted with the indebtedness of peasant proprietor*. 
And such a contrast, it is evident, will be valuable, if any conclusion* 
at all are to be drawn from the respective degrees of indebtedness gene 
rated by the operations of the English and Continental tenures. But 
no value can be attributed to a contrast between the indebtedness ot 
those who have capital and those who have none. 


It is worthy of remark, here, that the chu* oflabourei> :* not certainly 
(though it is commotuy supposed to be) a degraded proprietary 
class. It is the production of a different era of civilization. And 
just as it is unreasonable to say that monkeys nv(' ch graced men. ot 
inen are develop! monke ys, not that *bey are fadependent productions 
of independent conditions of life, so also is it contrarv to probability to 
Sa that the peasant proprietor ami the aglibtoRurai labourer are the 
Qtie au improvement of, or n degradation from, the other. ' hy> ,rr 
independent in origin. Whenever an allotment is too large for one 
proprietor but too small for two, the balance is struck by tne employ¬ 
ment of a paid labourer. Tin* English peasant proprietor of the ***<»” 
times employed labourers, the English yeoman of Queen Lluabet * 
tinif employed labourers, th* German peasant proprietor of tint tv 
vears aero employed labourers, the peasant proprietor of the North-* 5*1 
Provinces employs labourer*, and leaves them to st»rw when a famine 
comes. 11 would be at once seen to he absurd, comparing the indebted - 
neat of the peasant proprietor in the Palatinate with that of the he p 
whom he etiteriafa* to assist him m his farm work. And so it i* absurd 
to compare his iudci.tcdnesa with that of the English /.gncnl' urai 
labourer. 

sn 




I'hi EnyUth I’our Ijiiw. 

'nlonel Bnird Biiiit li < nppe&led to, to show tlmt the Inlnjuriuir 
m*« of tin' North-Wont Provinces suffered more than the actual 
proprietors diil, ditmiK the recent Amine. There is nolMuir 
re uark.iMc in the employer’s suffering lew dura the employed, but that 
m this case the employed suffered s.» verv much is only I'ecitmt there 
»»» no boor rate in the North-West Provinces. Such extreme in- 
fi|uality in Hiffertug could by no p.sribiSjy take place in England, „ r 
eun in Ireland. In Inland, during the potato famine, tlur pnor-inte 
amounted in places to tw, uty shillings in the jHJttml, and landed 
proprietors had to receive rations of Indian meal along with their 
tenants.* it may not. be, in the words of A. it., a proof of the «. 
ccllciice of the English landed system that under it u certain per- 
ccutnge of the population lina tp lie kept alive by compulsory uhnntv 
t f cun hiird!v Ih| Ati\th)Uff but u pr*xif o! the detect iveuas^ of whutcviT 
r, 8 U*m obtains in the Nortb-Wi^t Proving s that in its au se theshirt 
pirtramtago has to bo done to death for the wum, of charity. A. It 
re murks that it is extraordinary to suppose that those will sorter more 
irotn dearth who property than those who Imvc no property. 

extrmmhrmry supposition hi* never found In the article he professes 
to answer* Taken by itself it U not m adequate atatemeut of the case* 
*■# ^vtweeii the landed system of Finland and a peaeant proprietary, in 
the event of a famine. The Hngli.sh labourer can nfonivs in w aidl ^ 
rvent come down on the farmer ami o« the landlord, The foolishly 
depreciated ftitir-hw will no 4 suffer him to starve. Out the French, the 
IMgiftii, fhe Indian peasnwt proprietor, in the same event, has no one 
to come down upon* unless it be a benevolent ami general!) bankrupt 
government. Dying men may possibly find comfort in the reflection 
5 >»at tin y are not kept alive by the compulsory charity of a rnerccnrirv 
poor-low. At any rata to* philanthropic and philosophic bystander 

(7.) 4. IT does hot quite arc the force tit the Berime?* ammo id 

I****** proprietor* must h#nr the vitutsitudes of the masons them- 
.•elves, and cannot shirt the burden from themselves on to the cousunrer 
It is no argument* but a fact, given hy the Uerietter in the word* and 
on themirimnty of Mr- Mill tiftmfo Tin yeoman. A. B. mu <m 
*°**h »«u*t not be compared (it ecrt-unly would be au odioo com- 
pimon) w»th the landlord* >r even with the truant fnnnvr* h\v with 
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* He-It '^riroJ taat U rt>* IH4» landlord rout?! or* **ve felnutrif H ml hi* lauaaW 
ftfe «at?i*t*ity etdomtntkso, the rm?^ tv* not the f^t-rate* but the ackaw- 
Mgv-i, matnt rtfiht right wbitsh Irehow] 

mtvthr ^ India. ..{Tfc*. fat I* m aUtt** to thf" 

mtmM <4 Ifctigai &i .uMtfat ly th Act frhHi rrsve & right of perm ms! 

;o that r o*aasta, — |sCstJ. J 1 1 

ft ^ m 2. rVi * hrn * (*) * !«*'*'Mr '-hwk* tk amtma. 

.,•'* *"iZtXV tn " fhat bJ 
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thftagricultural labourer. The vennum, that i: to the peasant 
proprietor, may be compared with the man in the nu»on or with any 
bodv else. No possible comparison can nfffeot the. truth of the pro- 
position enunciated by Mr. M8K # 

A. U. by the wav express Iuh belief, that the Reviewer, in answer 
ing him on this point, w»l! say that the lobourers' wages a r »' rawed by the 
operation of high price#. The a erti m would be directly contrary to 
the theory of wages. In practice it could only be true under con 
difion* which form part '*f no hypothesis in arguments on the merit# of 
n lauded proprietary. 

(().) A. B.» again, does not understand the Reviewer «t argument 
that a noKft&ilt proprietary will not long have ro<»m to spare. Tbio 
proposition, again, is no argufceiit at nil, but the limiting condition 
tinder which all ffiftcusstotia on peasant proprietor hip ne m <x ssniily 
carried on. The peasant proprietary of America, of Australia, of 
New Zealand, for {uMance, are expressly or tacitly exclude d from such 
discussions, because they will for long hare room to spare. ^ 

(10.) A. B. wrongly ascribes to the Reducer the opinion tha i 
peasant proprietary tends to increase faster than a lOtimmity of 
labourers. No fact i nat present more u neon tested Ulan that population 
in u community of peasant proprietors, emigration being forbidden or 
difficult, is comparatively at a standstill. '1 in* fact b, indeed. variously 
considered; as a matter for deprecation or for congratulation, flic 
causes of the fact are also the subject of various opinions. I n England, 
it is underst ood, ligurrs show population to increase along with the pro¬ 
sperity of the people. It w ould not, therefore, seem an utterly iam- 
scmalde conclusion to form, that the comparative stationary W of 
imputation in the case, of peasant proprietors is cnc to a want of 
comparative prosperity. 

(II.) A. B says that Mr. Mill argue* that tie standard of c*>wfori 
is higher in a peasant proprietor community than Isewherc. (Chapter 
anti versa arc not given in this instance. According to Mr. Mill the 
peasant proprietor is likds to have n higher statwlard in many things 
than n paid labourer has, but the Reviewer nowhere refnemhersf Mr. 

Mill to assert that the peasant wmgrielor cats better bread or wear* 
belter shoes and clothes than the Buglum labourer. 

When A. B. say* u ifi a* the Reviewer says the N »rw>pan av.d 
Oeroian yeoman is hotter off than he would be as a labourer/ he 
credits the Beviewr with what the Reviewer m ver wrote. The lle- 
ticwrpM Words arc, " The Irish cottier, the Dorset labourer, at hast 
before 1817, the French peasant before the br-i French revduti<m, ike 
labourer of fn>dav in the Hon inn Ourmagna, have or had all fYafOfi 
to envy the Belgian, the Swiss, m the Norwegian peasant proprietor. * 

On the contrary, there is no doubt-, to thr R ttwtrt knowledge no 
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doubt hns rv ( »r be«i expwtstd, that the Norwegian and tin* Sernmu 
emigre'ion is the i.-mlt of sheer poverty, though in the ease of Germany 
ft is fair to a.hi, that that poverty has to some extent been caused by 


$ overtaxation* 


(12,) A. IV uses the following Words i—" In no part of India with 
which i am acquainted hit' the population yet reached the point where 
the increased labour and skill applied to the lands of densely peopled 
diAUfiei* meets with n smaller proportionate return than the slovenly 
culture of thinly inhabited districts. The prool of this ia that in the 
most clenselv peopled districts the agricultural classes arc best off. 
Nevertheless this point in many parts of the country moat soon he 
reached,*’ A. ft.1i knowledge of'India does not seem to have extended 
to the Kutnagherry CoUeetoraie, where Captain Wingate long ago 
reported the cultivation of every yard of avails ole land, and the Heuii- 
starvation of a majority of the inhabitants Some time ago an altegipt 
was mails by Government to overcome 44 the stationary habits* of the 
Hu tnag berry population “ by the prospect of advantage” in thi way of 
rinigrat ion, but in vaiiu 

(13.) A ft. wus, or makes Mr. Mill soy, that ike yeomen v< not 
obliged to work harder than the labourer, for if he only worked ns 
hard he would still be better off, drawing rent and profit from the land 
as well ns wages. But what if rent, profit, and wages altogether are 
emly just enough to keep body and soul united ? This much may* 
however, he conceded to A . ft., that the Indian ryot will he infinitely 
better oil ns a peasant proprietor, which be is not, than a* he is, as the 
tenant of a landlord who u also his lawgiver. The |£er*>wer\* argu¬ 
ment is not thar, a peasant proprietary is the worst possible occupie r of 
n country* hut that it is not the Inst, A. B. in holding (24) tlmt the 
policy oi the Indian Government should be t. convert the actual potu 
season of tbit soil iu$o paasittt proprietors, and so to escape trom its 
untenable position os . audio rd of one hundred million cottiers, is hold¬ 
ing what the Rennet* cannot say he doe# not hold himself. 


(14 > The Rerieu fr does not know how anybody ojui get a -cturn 
from no capital at all* a* A. B.*s peasant proprietor docs. 

( 15 .) A |)ea#at«t proprietor from the Palatinate if dropped down, 
estate and nil, into the midst of a midland county, would sell his ( state 
fer a barrel organ. That is to say, lie would find himself a* a j>easant 
proprietor working very much harder* and jetting very much fesa tor 
hi* work, than those about him. Of puime an average peasant pro* 
pmlor is referred to. not one of those who are employers of labour, 
and who are wh*** in Ettgland we call small tarmen. 


That allotments and small freeholds are often Ejects of desire to 
Lncksh labourers is rot to be denied. Nor is it to be denied that 
vthtn ground can be cultivated a# a market garden, it can hear to pay 
a higher mu than whm it is tt vrtly farm land. Bnt a# for all dun nt.s 
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Progress of EiUjlt&k AgrieuUwe. 


tbttir value varies with the rate of wages, as m au xiliary lo which they, 
are generally desired. They are more valuable in & low-farming district 
than in a high-fanning one. They were more valuable, when they 
could be got, fifty year* ** ag«» than they are now. And they will be tais 
valuable fifty years hence than they are now. The reason of thus, of 
co urse, is the gradual improvement'which is being made, in the art. of 
agrictifcurc, by the progress of invention and the employment of capital. 
When A. B says (17) tliat thrift and industry may he cheaper anti 
more effectual Agents of production than expensive machinery o^chemi 
ett 1 manures, he says what is true of every urt and every trade 
in those eurlv stages when machine* and capital are not allowed full 
play. Thus in the early day of spinning and weaving, Silas Marner 
may have been an object of envy to many a factory hand. With the 
progress of invention and the introduction of capital the day itself, and 
all envy of it, has disappeared. One hundred y ears ago, in many parte 
of Britain, runny shopmen were no doubt sighing for the station and 
employ merit of pedlar. In these days the name of pedlar is almost 
forgotten* What pedlars and cottage weavers were in commerce and 
manufactures, peasant proprietors are (in England were) in A£ricu^ 
tore. All three classes have had, m turn, poets am’ philanthropists to 
admire them, and to lament over their decay and final dbwpjjearmce. 
Every' superiority which has been justly or plausibly claimed for the 
jmiall proprietor over the labourer, ha* been long Ago churned for the 
** ^ versus tit v shopman, for the cottage weaver over the lactory 



So therefore, when we consider the still imperfect state of agricul¬ 
tural mechanics, and the ditHculde* in the way of freely employing 
capital in agriculture it will be seen to be no wonder that even in 
England, small farms, low farming, and allotment* have maintained a 
not unsuccdftftil war with capital and Invention, and that even now 
their fame survives them, many a labourer wishing to have ten or 
twelve aer s of land to call bis owa. But there is nothing; in the 
existence of a wish or of itfi ambition to prove it to be necessarily a 
wise one.* 


* Of the late ytm to Knciid a chang* •t.fKdeaily 

n.itwicffui alfiidy as * general foet, th > purtivTOar fmta rr 

and which ftl taken from the jEcenamirt of the arventh of 5teptoa«kr 1^01. T*»c 
K onomitt i« p Ukw n wvttr to tk^ furr^*' of ^culture to th county toNMtiiqr- 
t.iflt which ww pubiKbe-t to the ionrtaaf of the Aarir olmral t hirty. The 

writer. Sir, Parfdnam, t* cUtracterted by the Econo . Ut u mm ^wajieteRt tarn 
tntwt w«n v.f his dme to write on *t»cH a suhjwi. 

** Mr, P*rMit*cn refer* to % form of 4l# a ere* r l strong tend oecapted by hirawJf, 
aod thr ifnprovcSMtits mad* 1 trjwa it. licsmbtsof 570 acre* to grsSIc too»l, 40 
ncrr 4 i4’ n^Atiov, anti the rwnuMtf pwtuw, Bto t <* the limn tor f Vvtt x*}A 

<J,rf w?t oTi an avers#' etre 4 U and tH^> were vtry poor to spring, Utfag 

fan wintered partly up™* hay t;mvn o*> wetM Uut * op&n straw ; ndfber 
wire *u> beaato fattened at tost tbc<\ Os the -aitur farm 2 f » tassi* art ato* rraittd. 
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(tb-j Tin re will be no merchants ami Manufacturers in a com- 
rmtimvof pure peasant proprietors, because $uch a connmmitvwill have 
ftw wants aiul less money. 


. ' ivS -) A. B. thinks that a peasant will be able to make nil petty 
imprKemnif* much better than u landlord can. The petty improve- 
merits of the \\ \V. Provincefl, for inatahee, have been of much more 
use sms ft., tluui thotgnwt works made by the Government there. 
\. ft. s fact i:.ir he admitted. It L* only one ot a great, many facts 
that prove the tioveumuent of India to he a very bad landlord. And 
it. as A. ftcthinks, private landlords, with all’ the assistance to bo 
: ,M, v * the intelligence ami the capital of tenant farmers, do not 
Know wuat is good for their estates so well as a lot of indebted and 
ignonut peasant proprietors would, t) fortiori the monster State 
landlord of India, cuibi&r r/issed, not assisted, by om- hundred million 
bankrupt cottiers, all in the enjoyment of a pWfcical tenant right, is 
auH more unable to tell what is good for his estate, or to do what he 
may think to he good for it. 


A. ft, certainly takes a curious mode of defending peasant propri- 
elordtip, when he digresses into a defence of State landlordism. The 
doctrine that the State should be the landlord of the country is certainly 
opposed to the doctrine that a pe asant proprietary is the best occupier 
of t ie* land of a country. And, as remarked above, if a private landlord 
u \ bimsclf, per p loss to a country, matters are only aggravated by 
making his estate cover the whole country, and himself the king of it. 


mk! die genera) stock of emh kept on the farm at all time * of the m nr is n?«mt 00. 
Mn»ty ofth;^ an'»''light for filing both in summer and winter, Tim sink of 

* ']T' 2 ”°’ "*"»"? "*« <*?'<'** J than 160 Wtte 

! ft. J * 1<3 ** ?? «*■* « vnw then p. .,t. No,. m,nrlv 400 uwp am k, T l 

frJhi i *2 * T ‘ 4 Xh " ir HtV ‘ ** *1 »«* cad . Now tfctf bml of rattle 

Zf T V • ‘ The fomf h*t U>m improved by draining 

and ;>p^f u^hiuk. M«re than :»7 acres h*v<? been convert from arable land to 
p* nititr ■ pa.M*»trv V md tie whole will now fatten ohc.p and rattle. More than f >ur 
;! mf ^ Kmy-r .»* n.>v e mploy 'd in tlm farm tlmn M»n: 1.80,% an<i 

** do ' lW ' <l \ - m *yi’uph .*» profit is, now mttdt gremtar than thru. A riel 

V aid t)uu the pnuitav. whirl, iue proved so iirttWo! <m Mr. ThirfcinswiV farm 
ba. lavn jvonerillv adopted m that mnl adjoining pnHsbes. The wnm?* of the men 

° n,b * w - r«rtly by and pmUv hy piece 
w >r , ar\ «r*/W! J d . to .0.*., that the men who have moderate fnmtJb <inr* enabled 

Wf. P»rltm*«>. not rx.sv.rt ti... avomer 
“ h ' P~‘0° f 1 ," nn , ” r "jrtwiHonrf W»*r in the ti.-rfh mM&t coimUe*. Ynrfe- 
M.irr, end ). lt H-,;.»«»)rfrs ” Ofcfltom, tStop lei. been a rtduftfc# J, ♦** 

n< >_ In on.; ..« U>-jwn-lu-.tn which *.• unrfnvfoorf H- P rkin.. ai’s n«,. ,• apodallv 
z mmt tha 1 J hcn?>e » the anionn! j[»ald for the r t- \\( U tire w 

tit I6»l> erreeled *-?. p»’r aciv • n ,%• the amount U per acred* 

In the mn» article an account & pap. r on The Tmprt>vcmcut« of F.:-m,w in 

05 Vvhir ;‘ f " Tr# ? of thi, !"P r 1* a Mr. William \V : Ighr. Mr. Wright 

, r . farmer propti^toxw—the yit>manry-^fii mtuir 100 f> «!fki acni of 
L^v wi.^ *«*«hiish:ng in number*and -wpertmioe. * This cbw* ha» t,nc- 

’ *’* ’ vtV ' < ' uud dwir tmt<% !ind tliii* ii often Imppms that mi the dcct-a^e ofth-- 







(19.) The three reasons for supposing the State to Jr; better fitted 
h> discharge the duties of a landlord than private im.lividimE can be, 
may be good or not good, tfc is evident that a State may enjoy pecu¬ 
liar advantages tor tin: proper discharge of a landlord's duties* and at 
the same time may be exposed to fo many peculiar disadvantages that 
the advu.m ages are «pute countervailed. Such disadvantages were 
hinted at iri the Saiunhiy Review for July 12th. 


(20.) A. B. thinks that the small freeholders made the English 
armies the terror of Europe during tho Middle Ages. Tin terror of 
Europe is nit her an extravagant expression, but let it pass. There are 
no small freeholders now, and tin inference from A. BAs words is (hat 
Creasy and I'oietier* will uevei come again. But England won those 
battles because she paid higher for skilled soldiership than other 
people could afford to do, much higher in proportion than she paid 
the soldiers who won lor her the battle of Waterloo. The same propor¬ 
tional expenditure gives her in the present day a body of marksmen 
who would dr as much with the ritic as was ever done with the bow. 


(23.) The Reriwer does not know to what class in A. BAs climHi 
cation of writers he has hern referred, hut he - certainly not shy to 
advocate a very definite line of policy, lie thinks, with A. B., that 
the sooner the State shuffles out of the position of landlord the better. 
That done, it should resolutely let India alone, and confine its attention 
to duties of governing. And with A. II. the Reviewer also concurs in 
condemning the fonlAh interference of the legislature with die rights of 
private property in Bengal. 


own or his small estate is put up to auction (his children leaving f he old time to 
Sack more profitable employment efeewbore), and tho land whirl: had been the pride 
of their forefathers enrolled among the broad acre* of §on>e larger owner. The smsdi 
tenant farum , too, is ^t nerally a non-improver, though there »no reason that a 
farm of modern? size should not. be cultivated with profit, though, of course, Jew* 
advriutngeoueJy than a larger farm.” 

Compare also tiie mine newspajw r (forNovember 15,1802,) on M. Chevalier’« Intro- 
daction to the Collective Report of the French Ji\ntr» on tbc Kxhiblucu of 1802 :— 

*’ (t is impossible for m to enter into an examination of the mam thoughtful 
tiv- remark* contained in the last division of M. Chevalier'S a*tlel" On A grind* 
Here as ii» c.amftorce and moitufsetumi, hr tnux*», though l*sfrequently 
itd ferriWf) the mferhfcf wrought by the fostering hand of a paternal govemment r — 
visible In the law which encourage* and ;dm »st compels the indefinite rufrfjiviafcm 
of properties already too smaD, and which ha« thereby created a d.v of peasant 
proprietor* too psyv to cultivate thrir few lores of property, ami too heavily laden 
with d»*bt to have ary hope of ever incoming richer,— viaildc also in the law to 
which we hnvi already n f tml, limiting tie intrre-t which may f>c received for 
loam on mortgage, and thereby inducing an fllldt usury h finitely more f xpe.^’vc 
and mor. htirdr 'some than any legitimate bargain would bc,—vt*iote, nbow fu 
th° cnornio»w tax eji alienation, amounting a* present to par cent., or stave two 
years* rental But the subject of Fre nch agriculture t far to. wide and too 
i»ijpotfaut to ta «ifcrn»!wi within otir present limits. It ie- worth outing, however, 
that so ^miner? an efxuommt M. Chevalier, practically asqlUaJ rifted with the. 
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IV. IRISH DISTRESS. 

(4u0wtO&, 18030 

Thr rcc* ut debate on Irish distress* r* lating n/i it did to the land 

tenure, possesses nrhre thHn ^ general interest for the Indian reader. 

ft would be tedious to describe the often described working ot the 
cottier system. But perhaps there still remains something to he Bind 
on the true relation ot the Irish cottier system to Irish distress. Is it 
n Mvmptom or a causeT One of the most considerable men that have 
'riven this subject a thought, Mr. John Stuart Mill, is of opinion that 
ft * w a cause Acting on this opinion, he makes perhaps the most re¬ 
volutionary proposition that, ever appeared in a treatise that, professes 
to unfold the principle- of an abstract science, a proposition to die 
effect thnt the Whole lauded proprietary of Ireland should be reduced 
to the condition of State pensioners. 


Those who maintain the opposite opinion have, therefore, more than 
a right to be heard. M hen that horn of the dilemma which is held 
out by Mr* Mill is so formidably sharp, when he proposes as hi only 
reined? a kind of national amputation, it is but expedient to examine 
the otn r side of the question. Those who recognize in the cottier 
system not a cause, but unlv a symptom, of Irish misery, point to the 
Irish national character a< furnishing the real cause in one respect, and 
to the circumstances of her past history in another, so tar, that is to 
t»av, as such circumstances have been due to foreign agency. 


T 0 lake the latter cause first, it is evident that hi ft great measure 
Ireland is behind the world now, because formerly a most unjust and 
tyrannical policy was pursued towards her by the EugUsh government 
and people. Although such ill treatment u no longer experienced 
by Ireland, although such ill treatment is no longer possible, still 
the consequences require time to die out. fhe country haf' a certain 
amount o* leeway to make up brlore she can come abreast oi the rest 
of the wtnsd. And this means thut she has tt certain amount ot tem¬ 
porary misery to endure, which nothing but patience can bring to an 
end, and which most things in the way of remedy are sure to aggravate. 

f?o far as this goes we find smalt difference of opinion among those 
whom we may call practical thinkers on the subject. ^ 1 here rnuy be 
differences of opinion as to the ertent of England's criminality in the 
matter. First, toittpaftttire?};. it might be argued, she was not much 
wor«e than, or not so bad as, other nations have been and arc, when si mi- 
iariv circ^.instanced. Second, ubsohttely> that the. moral “condition oi 


working of ti e Fmeh system of p wmt proprietorship, evidently rt^U it much 
frrtmraMv han dw» Mr. Mill"; end further, that, contrary to the usual belief, 
h* aflfrms f hit the revolution of- 1735), and the aulwrqnent <*?* of tin conflated 
Um? s dUi not ernfrr on the peasantry the extensive benefits which arc commonly 
attnlwhJ to tb»we evenw The peasants Were too poor to nroftt. largely by tan 
.‘Mik of fhc. M national $eaitte$tkC* M even at a price far below their value* 1 real 
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Faults and Misfortunes* 


the ill-used nation was such ns to compel n course of action on the part 
of its neighbours, which is justifiable on the same grounds as devi¬ 
ations from tilt usual letter of moral equity are justifiable, when 

f rown-up persons have to deal with children, or men with women. 

’bis opinion takes ua through disputable ground back again to what 
we placed in the front, as being in the opinion of some the cause of 
Irish distress, back to the faults of the national character. 

An intelligent article on the relation of Irish character to present 
Irish distress appeared lately in the London Spectator. The writer 
argues that the u&tiou&l character of Ireland, or rather of the Irish 
labouring and agricultural class, Is in its unfavourable particulars due 
rather to the nature of the landed tenure of the country, than to any 
inherent defect of temper on the part of the inhabitants. IT* quotes 
the comparative prosperity of emigrated Irishmen as a proof that it is 
the system which keeps them down, that the sfstetn done away with, 
all would go well. 

It is certainly a most disagreeable proceeding to ascribe a man's 
misfortunes to his faults. Hut so many necessary, useful, end true 
things of deed and speech are also disagreeable, that the reproach 
amounts to nothing very formidable. After /ill, whai are* faults but 
misfortune-breeders? If as a rule they were not, we may be sure they 
would speedily find another name, or their name*another import. As 
a general rule, when a man says that he has been very unfortunate, 
but that none of his ink fortunes proceed from any of his faults, he 
means, if lie means anything nt all, that he has no faults. This pro¬ 
position, of course, as it stands by itself, he would verbally deny. Tbit 
his opinion that bt is not to blame for his many misfortunes practi¬ 
cally affirms it. It is just so with the Spectator and its client, if 
Inland s misfortunes are and have been so utterly beyond her control 
as the Spectator^ argument implies, she ie much more faultless than 
most other nations can pretend to be. But we perhaps give a more 
extended application to the Spectator * argument, than is strictly war* 
mutable. Let us examine the principal fact on which that argument 
U baaed. 

That Irish emigrants do very often present a remarkable contrast 
to Iri'h cottiers is Jiot to be denied. The industry of Irish reapers 
iu England is a matter o£familiar remark to those acquainted wit b 
the listless idleness that seemed to oppress the same rnen when in 
their own country. It is not difficult to imagine the like in consist¬ 
ency to obtain in the case of the reapers, who emigrate to America 
in place of sojourning in England. But we donT think that much 
more can be said for the fact on which the Spectator bases it * 


fpiiTV'rs were th-' hovrueoim, nml to some extent the better cja<* of artisan [This 
not* Aid not appear in 4*l>es«?iew , it. tra* added in manuscript ia 1662 and 186A) 
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argument. For .‘lie argument wo think that Its* can bo said 
muons tor these opinions are as follow 

in the first place the Spectator might say of the Spaniard just 
what it has said of the Inahnran, so tiir ns its fact goes. If, therefore 
Xht argument •: the Spectator is just, as regards the Irishman, it 
ought to apply equally to the-Spaniard, itut while the latter at 
home is as ln/v as the Irishman can be, in fact, rn tch lazier, and 
wti'le he is as conspicuously frugal and industrious when from home 
he does not groan m Spain under the soke of the rapacious Saxon,’ 
or pine uinfer the oppression of grasping landlords.* 

Secondly, the blemishes of the Irish peasant’s character while lie 
is in Ireland, and which the Spectator would exclusively attribute to 
the working ot the cottier system, are also shared in by the peasant’s 
countrymen ns a body, though as a body they cannot’ be said to ho 
alh i ted by the state ot the land tenure, ouch faults arc those which 
once upon a time were noted by Richard Cobderi, in respect of Irish 
clerks and assistants m firms and houses in Liverpool. They don’t 
ge t on, he said. Mr. Cobden or some of his interpreters laid the blame 
0,1 the Roman Catholic religion. It will be n much more generally 
pronounced verdict, that neither the virtues nor the vices of the Irish 
character arc such as to fit Irishmen to gain marked success in 
par.ieuJar kinds ot work ; that, therefore, neither the Roman Catholic 
iHtgmn nor the cottier system is the cause of the misfortune, though 
stern Protestants and sterner Philanthropists will be pleased to believe 
uu one of the two is an invariable accompaniment. 

Again, before the Spectator can be quite sure that the cottier 
2'. |'7* K h< ' ^ 0l the “economic deficiencies” of Irish peasants, he 
tie. tl ! , be STi S,,r '' tha * li } cir comparative success out of Irelitud. 

" ',’ c ’ ho much relies, is anything more than the success 
of one who having tailed as a «master,” succeeds as a - man.” In 
irri.md the Insu peasant is surrounded by u state of things which is 
m a great measure his ow n waking, which so far as it is not his own 
making is an improvement on what he would have matte if left to him¬ 
self,—tor i3 not the cottier system an advance on " tanisrry !” Out 0 f 
Ireland he is surrounded by circumstances which are dote to other 

'Tl • ‘ „• « w . orkm S^ «<» «>r objects which arc net chosen 

y lurnselt lie is saved the trouble of thinking, he has not the re- 

of . f focHhnc, he is rein ed from the exertion of that faculty 
ot faith w hich is not only wanted by the « discoverer,” the open 
speculator on the unknown, but by every employer of other men's 
labour on a urge scale, and in short bv every community and every 
imbviilnal who wishes lor another stimulus to action, and another rule 
Ot life, loan the goad of necessity. Irishmen have never formed colo- 
* ” cre l ,r ^bably uo one agricultural community in the United 
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# Tit* abse’jt'e a'l&ndJorl iaflucoee hi Spain is not a fact,$60. 
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Large Far ns and Bad Seasons.. 



Slates or Canada which is formed exclusi vely of Irish emigrant peasants. 
But colonies of Scotch Gaels were planted by external agency last 
century in Nova Scotia, and practically still form independent conurm 
witics there. These communities canr d, suffer from want of food, 
want of land, excessive rent, or exorbitant taxes. They are in some 
cases more than seventy years old, and for the period of their exist¬ 
ence haVe had their fates completely in their own hands. Yet the 
worst-paid labourer in the wprst-farmed county of England may" con¬ 
sider himself to be as much superior to an average member of one of 
those communities as he is to one of their kinsmen in Lewis or Mull. 

These considerations, of course, go in favour of those who think the 
peendi r deficiencies of the Irish character are t he ultimate cause of 
the present distress in Ireland. They do not go a step to show that 
the cottier system is not bfld in itself, or that it has not a bad effect 
on those exposed to it. Gout in the toe is a bad tiling too, and 
makes n man miserable, but the curt comes not by amputation. 
So the cure of Irish distressia not necessarily to he found in forcible 
interference on the part of the Legislative Executive with the cottier 
system, though that may and does form at present the most marked 
symptom of Ireland s disease. 

But the Spectator thinks that something should be done, that the 
distress is real, that the remedy, therefore, should he positive. We 
have already stated the historic character of Irish distress to he nuch 
that paticpce and time are the only remedies that will r.oi work 
more harm than good. The immediate cause of the distress at 
present alBu ting Ireland, was lately shown by the English Saturday 
tie view to he the smallness of the farms into which land is 
divided, taken together with the occurrence of three had harvests 
running. This is in fact but a statement of a la w in political economy, 
which holds of all small cultivators, whether they be proprietors or 
cottiers. Large farming, besides, economises number, reduces the 
dumber of those engaged in the production- of food—-reduces the 
number, that is to gay, relatively to the other classes of the c im¬ 
munity. So thot as long as small holdings abound, the mere change 
of cottiers into peasant proprietors would not save ths countn from 
the pr* sent consequences of three wet summers running. The only 
thing that can save Ire bind from this sort of famine, the sort which 
Afflicted England just in the same way in the days of universal small 
farming, of the fate lamented yeomanry (and bandloom weavers), 
is so improvement in the scale of agricultural operation*. J3y such 
an enlargomcnt. the str* *-* of had seasons will be thrown on the 
community, as representing the consumers, instead of on the producers, 
and by it also the surplus labour, at present needleelty absorbed in 
raising food, will be set at liberty for employment in the general 
development of resources. This consummation would only be 
retarded by any measure which should make the cottiers peasant 





That Government ought to hr LandionL 

proprietors. U can be materially promoted by n steady support of 
the law, and of law-abidwug landlord*, against the assassination tenant 
right which o. present scares capital from the country. Such support 
has been afforded by the result of the late debate m the House of 
Cortunons. In looking on it the. Indian resident cannot avoid contrasting 
with the policy that for a long time has been pursued in Bengal. 
'Hu result of legislation there is, or threatens to be, that the pro¬ 
prietorship of the soil shall be vested in nobody, neither in he 
ryot, nor the zemindar, nor the Government. Than this, we conceive, 
no arrangement can more effectually exclude the actual or prospective 
application of capital to agriculture. 


V. (July 12, 1802.) 

That the Government ought to he the landlord of the country. 

This proposition has been very recently stated as followsThr 
Government (o India) can, bv judicious expenditure of money, taken 
r:> on mortgage of the land, so increase the rent-paying capabilities 
ot the land, as rn render unnecessary the exaction of any tax what¬ 
ever. Nothing is really added to the proposition by this mode or 
statement. A government, in adding the duties oif n landlord to 
those of a governor* adds so much to its labours and responsibilit ies 
that the trouble would not be worth the pains, were not the gains 
proport ionahiy great. In other words, it is felt to be not enough to 
sav that the government may be also the landlord of the country. It 
is necessary to show that it is wouh the govmnpcnt’s while to be the* 
landlord. 

I he affirmation of this proposition has also been thought necessary 
** * M**? >i reply to the indirect refutation given, iu the first of this 
series of artiebs, of the proposition that the hind tax is properlv a 
rent, not e tax. Th* argument against this latter proposition stood 
as follows :•—If nil the expenses of government are to fall upon one 
class, that class will he crushed under tin? burden of providing 
a gover meat for the benefit of (he rest of the nation, or that 
das not paying enough t< provide a good government, the 
rest of the nation will bo ruined by a bad government. The reply, 
then, is that it is possible for the one ela$s to pay for a good govern' 
meal, that tin class >f ryots paying rent to the State as their land¬ 
lord will pay enough, under proper arrangements, to cover tin* whole 
expenses of a good government ; in other words, tha* tlic government 
ought to K the landlord of the countiy. 

It will be, of course, observed that *he question of justice is ignored 
iu this reply. No attempt is made to show why the mouev-fender, 
the banker, and the merchant of the towns should get the benefits 







Staid Trader? and Manufacturers. 

of governmeftt without paving for ihem. A weak attempt indeed is 
made to console the ryot. It is true thnt that nude and gaunt spectre 
pays the whole expenses of the State, while the fat and comfortably 
clad Bania, who sells him up every five years, does not pay a pic. But 
the ryot may comfort himself if he please to call what he pays a ivnt 
instead of a tax. If he find as much in a name as some of those who 
write about him do, he is a happy man. 

To revert to the proposition that the State ought to be landlord of 
the soil. In the first, plaice it may be affirmed that the proposition, as 
u maxim to be acted upon, is new in the world, it would be to *uy tire 
least, nu*h to act upon it before it is thoroughly well discussed. For 
no civilized government has ever yet played the part of landlord, unless 
the Dutch regime in Java be considered to make an instance. Now, 
that the Javanese precedent is not applicable to Bulla ha hren so 
thoroughly well established by the best Indian and English authorities 
as to make it unnecessary hero to enter upon the question. For the 
purposes of the present argument we may therefore consider that no 
civilized government has as yet made itself the sole proprietor of the 
soil of the country. 

But, while too civilized government has attempted to make itself the 
landlord of a country, many governments have, as more easy and mart 
promising enterprise*;, attempted to carry on manufactures or corn 
meree. Manufactures and commerce were found to* he lhi c&tier, 
because in their case the area of impertion is so much smaller than in 
than of agriculture. And they were thought to be the more promis¬ 
ing, because it was seen that machinery was of easier application it* 
them than in agriculture. 

But while many attempts have been made, they have all been wn~ 
successful. Even the simple experiment undertaken by Mehcrnet Ali 
in Egypt, of buying up, at his own price, such always saleable article* 
ns cotton and wheat, and of selling them again at easily calculable 
market rates to the merchants of Alexandria and Lr Tpool, was a 
failure with the rest. 

Such constant and unvarying failures arc of themselves strong pre- 
<m options against anticipations of success in the more difficult nud 
hitherto 11 tint tempted task of a civilized government’ * acting a* landlord 
of a country. But the case against the proposition we arc diacu-sing 
becomes still stronger, when wt ask for the muse of these failures- 
We find that in each case one and the same cause is assigned for 
failure. A government, it is found, cannot discharge its proper func¬ 
tions along with those of a manufacturer or trader, One or the other 
is safe to he neglected, if botii are attempted. And neglect °t either 
is rain to everything. 

Now, tf the functions of a government ere incompatible wit h those 
of a merchant or trader, they must be Still more incompatible with 
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the heavier duties of n landowner. It follows, then, that a gov em¬ 
inent which wishes also to be the landlord of the country, may choose 
between being a bad government or a bad landlord, but cannot choose 
not to ruin itself and the nation. 


Such are the d priori arguments against the assumption by a govern¬ 
ment of the duties of n landlord. They arc at least strong enough <o 
make it very nee dful, that those who still wish the Indian Government 
to be the landlord of India should show at great length w hat difficulties 
the landlord of India w ill have to overcome, anrl his means for overcoming 
them, it must be owned, it is true, that India has an experience of 
t hirty years or more to refer to, during which the State h«:» been landlord 
of the soil. So far, then, the assertion that no civilized government has 
yet filled the position of landlord of the soil would seem to require quali¬ 
fication. But up to about five years ago, the agriculturaloperations of the 
Indian Government were by no means crowned with the success that a 
good government would expect to secure. By one of those small mis¬ 
takes that will .happen, a large portion of the soilof I nd ia was assesse d too 
highly. In English perhaps a little too plain, the tenants were rack- 
rented. Corruption and extortion unavoidably, prevailed also among 
the inferior orders of farm bailiffs. The consequence at last of this 
state of things was very much what was sketched in the first of this 
series of articles. Cultivation began to contract. Public works were 
not dreamt of. The ryots paid to government more than they could 
afford to pay. The government nevertheless did not receive enough 
to efficiently carry on the administration The public debt increased. 
The public credit decreased. General insecurity was the result, till all 
culminated in the mutiny, and the almost bankruptcy which followed'* 

Thu*, then, it appears tint these who wish the Government of India 
to continue in the position of the landlord of the soil of India can 
neither appeal to acknowledged principles of statesmanship, nor to the 
past experience of other governments, nor to analogies in the past history 
of other nations. And least of all ran they, or do they wish to, appeal 
to the dearly gained experience of the Indian Government itself. It. 
becomes doubly necessary, therefore, that they should directly show 
two r kings—first, that the duties of the landord of Ituiin will be light, 
and, second, that the returns to him of capital invested will he subject 
to no ruinous drawbacks* 

Everv otic knows something of the position of an English landowner. 
A landlord in England has nsffnllv a well-to-do tenantry, in some cases 
n very well-to-do tenantry, to deni with. When occasion demands, he 
has uo difficulty in replacing a had tenant with a good one. lie can 
therefore always retain his good tenantry, a tenantry willing anrl able 
to do much for themselves* and to leave a minimum for the landlord to 
do. The estate is not of such a size as to require nay large number 
of agents. And from the fraud or neglect of his agent.< a very mode¬ 
rate exercise of industry and sagacity will to some extent protect hhu. 
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The tenants, on their side, are protected from the extortion of under¬ 
ling* w the existence throughout the country of an independent public 
opinion, and also, comparatively, by the fact that these underlings arc 
but the agents of ft private individual, not the virtually irresponsible 
officers of a despotic government. 

Yet with all those advantages an English landlord does not, and 
cannot; always secure himself from the effects of self-sec king, neglect, or 
fraud on the part of his agents. This as often ns not entails lose on 
the tenants, as well ns to the landlord. The latter, consequently, in 
addition to his share of the loss, has to hear the blame of those very 
misdoings that have occasioned that loss, aud thus we seldom hud a 
larg*‘ landlord who is popular with his tenants. Nor, when returns 
come to he mode up, is it estimat' d that n landlord receives more than 
three per cent, interest on the capital sunk in his estate. 

Now we will uot stop to inquire into the probable condition of 
English landholders and their tenants, were they required to take upon 
their shoulders the taxes at present defrayed by London and Manchester. 
It is sufficient to point out that all those conditions which fence 
an English landlord and his tenants from losses and frauds are wanting to 
the Government of India in its capacity of landlord. The tenantry is 
not well-to-do. Bad tenants cannot he got rid of. Good tenants cannot 
be imported into the stale to supply the places of the bud tenants if they 
could he got rid of. The tenants as a body are neither ©Me enough 
nor intellige nt enough to do any erne of those thousand things, that a 
landlord us a landlord need give himself no trouble about in England. 
The Indian landlord has to make roads or bridges, or rattier to see 
them left unmade. The exigencies of climate compel hint to cover 
the country with water works, or, ns he Minis rather to prefer, to suffer 
his estate to he mined for want of them. If he build his water work s 
Ik has to keep men to measure out and sell the water. And he. must 
keep other men to see that these men don’t cheat him, or the tenants, 
or both. If new modes or new articles of cultivation have to be intro¬ 
duced to meet frc*di demands, or to take advantage of fresh oppor¬ 
tunities in commerce, the landlord must furnish both in*tri<cuon, 
incitement, and capital to his tenants, or see hia estate stand; till, while 
the rest of the world is moving. Nor is h : r, rotate a small ore, or his 
tenant- few The tenant* number one hundred millions, and the estate 
Would hold one hundred millions more. Armies of subordinate agents 
arc t herefore required, and the landlord is to all intents ami purposes 
an absentee landlord. These agents are. too numerous, their Junctions 
too complicated, to be efficiently supervised by any scheme of organ¬ 
ization under any conditions. But one condition every scheme of 
Indian organization is always subject to. The inspecting machinery 
consm* of Europeans ill acquainted with the vernacular language, and 
working in English. The machinery to be inspected is composed of 
natives ill acquainted with English, and working in the vernacular 




The attempt at supervision becomes a farce under these 
circumstances, find yet the bulk of these officials who cannot be super¬ 
vised are officials of whom only out opinion is extant, of whom only 
one opinion bus ever been expressed. The lust Governor of Bombay, 
Sir George Clerk, than whom no Governor of Bombay after Mount- 
* stuart Elphinstom* has known India better, gave utterance to this 
Opinion, w hen he declared tin* lowest grades of public officials in India 
to be curses to live country. 

Such is the helpless position of the landlord of India, as regards 
direct losses sustained through self-seeking, neglect, and Irand on the 
part of his agents. His tenants arc still more helpless under the 
attacks of tl same harpies. In the first place, there is no public 
opinion which can make itself heard. In tin; second place, the land¬ 
lord’s agents are also tin* agents of a despotic government. 

To common sense apprehension such a landlord, Such a government, 
will be neither popular nor rich An army of functionaries will eat up 
the profits of government, will grow rich on bribes and perquisites 
extorted from the people, will turn the whole country into one vast 
circumlocution office, in which all hopes of improvement, political or 
economical' will find burial without resurrection. The government in 
short will be an aggravated form of mandarin tyranny, lor in Cluna 
some support ha-* been gained to dissolving society by the existence of 
a landed gentry. ‘ r Under the more thorough-going despotism which 
the theory of State-landlordism demands, every vestige of a gentry 
will disappear. Untaxed commerce and manufactures will languish, 
along with their only customer, overtaxed agriculture. To both coun¬ 
try and government , in short, universal and hopeless bankruptcy seems 
to be inevitable. 

Supposing, however, that bankruptcy docs not mercifully bring 
matters to a speedy crisis: suppose we grant to the advocates of State 
landlordism all they demand : that ii will pay the State to act fts land¬ 
lord of tin t>;oii: what will be the future of the country ? What can be 
the future of a country» where money-lenders and tax-collectors are the 
only gentlemen ( Learning then? will ho none, excepting that un¬ 
healthy growth of learning which is called forth by competitive exami¬ 
nations. Political freedom, of course, will not exist, and with political 
freedom go many virtues. But the relations of the ryot to the govern* 
m ;t officer immediately over him, the relation# of that officer to his 
superior, and so on, are not merely incompatible with political freedom. 
They amount to personal slavery. They practically make independence 
of thought, word, and action a crime. They render falsehood on 
the side of the subordinate, tyranny on the side of the superior, *9 
necessary. that falsehood obtains the name of wisdom, and tynwmy the 
name of energy, servility the name of politeness#, and weakness the 
name of benevolence He will be a hold man who v rites an anonymous 

* In CtUkUm tl«ey rambled Yeh to put down the Tapping* 
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letter, In will be u >vwc man who read* one. The profession of 
arms will be left to outside barbarians; cajoling, intimidation, evasion, 
and equivocation, alternating with wholesale minder, will be the recog¬ 
nized modes off meeting interna! difficulties. 


As great bodies are long in putrefaction* so great States nr rotten na 
China mav be as long an China is in dying. The sketch of the future, 
which those prepare for India who wish the State to be the landlord 
of indin, »« no fancy sketch. It is a very inadequate representation of 
what all accounts give us of the moral state of China now, of that 
stranded whale among the empires, whose stink is tit present penetrating 
all nostrils. 


VI. (Avyurt *}, 18G2.) 

The land tax, where it exists } aught not to be regarded as a ta.c ) 
but at a rent charge in favour of the public* 

This proposition is in substance the same with the first discussed in 
tiiis series of articles. Then its unsoimdness was shown by the follow¬ 
ing out of the two alternatives presented to us by its adoption. If the 
land tax is rent, and not a tat And if its amount, be not equal to the 
expenses of government, ai d the balance is. defrayed by other taxes, 
falling, some of them exclusively, on other classes of the population, 
and none of them exclusively on the ryot, then yon have ♦nose < ther 
classes taxed for the benefit of the ryot, which h unjust. If, on the 
other hand, the amount of rent cover the expenses of government, you 
have the ryot paying by himself for what ail the other classes of Cti- 
i'ens, equally with him, enjoy the benefits of. This is again an injustice. 

This argument, of course, was not intended to be conclusive on the 
subject. In one point, M we shall see, it is fairly open to objection, 
though not to refutation. But the only objection that lias yet been 
actually made to it is, that in the one case it assumes the not to be 
taxed, in the other to be un taxed, which two propositions, it is 
triumphantly pointed out, are manifest contradictions. 

So much on the theory of a land rent, as it involves flip question of 
justice between man and man. But we may be always sure that 
wherever justice is violated, expediency is far from being forwarded. 
Accordingly we were enabled to show" that more than one ill conse¬ 
quence practically follow*: the adoption, silent or avowed, of the theory 
that the land tev U a rent. One of these is that the tfrverruia nt b 
practically obliged toai least aim at confining its -cpendilure within 
the limits of the income derivable from the land tax. Too little money 
is therefore devoted to the performance of essential duties. Policemen 
and lower grade officers are badly paid, and being Awwedlv not trusted 
when it can be helped, are also practically Irresponsible when tmating 
them eanuot be helped. Higher-grade and better-paid officers are too 
few in tmmbfr for their work. In consequence of the untru-dv or? uru . 
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of their subordinates, they have duties to perform over and above tin. 
already too numerous ones proper to their position*. They are there¬ 
fore simply overwhelmed with business. Tt is impossible for them to get 
through their work asit ought to begot through, even if they exert them¬ 
selves t n the death. And in a despotism the consequence of all this is a 
general decline of prosperity in the country, an increase of expendi¬ 
ture, a decrease in revenue, and an increase of disaffection. At last a 
choice between two courses discovers itself, the imposition of fresh taxes, 
or a reduction of expenditure. The former of these two courses is 
naturally objected to by those who have been nreustomed to 
look on tlie land as made to bear all State burthens. They resort to 
retrenchment. The number and the pay of all State servants is 
diminished. Inefficient before, the servants of Government now neces¬ 
sarily become more inefficient still. But a favourable balance sheet is 
for ihe time secured to the Supreme Government. Political mischiefs 
take time to ripen ; till they do ripen retrenchment is tolerated. But 
it remains nor. the less an evil, and is the direct issue of action on 
the idea that the land tax is not a tax, but a rent. 


Another ill consequence of this idea, it was shown, is a policy Which 
ha * been long acted on in India professedly, and which a growing party 
ia now urging should be ftcfc*d up to throughout. This policy' found 
expression the other dav, when Sir Charles Wood boasted m parliament 
that out of eighteen millions received from India in rent, that is by 
wav of the land tax, twelve millions were returned in improvements 
that is, in public works. It is only carrying out this idea to fta fullest 
e (eot to ask Government why it stops at twelve millions, why it does 
not do what a private individual does when he wants to improve his 
oAc \ V private individual borrows money, and repays what lie 
harrows from the proceeds of the improvements it enables him to 
make. The State, it is argued, ought to do the same. 

■ answer we gave vna, that it will not pay the State to do anything 
of the kind. India, in short, is an estate too large to be managed by om- 
landlord And it is not made the more manageable by the fact, that 
this Inndlord is the abstraction known as the State. Again, it is 
impossible, it wa? shown, for the State to attend to its duties ns a 
landlord without neglecting its duties as a government. But granted 
it succeeds, granted it is not stopper] by bank raptcv or smxZfiil 
revolt, v hat sort of future, it was naked, can it hope to give the 
CM iutry ? What but a inaudarm government, mandarin corruption 
atul inefficiency, accompanied with general demoralisation and decay t 
What Aiture, in short, would be preparing for India fcave China's 
present ? Such are the practical onsideratvotts which have vet to be 
taken inu> account by those who think that it will pay the' State, or 
benefit the country, for the State to continue to be the landlord of India 
At the theory of State landlordism is a subject about which tbcie in 
no quests. n in India. The State in India is the landlord of the soil. 
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and the land tax is theoretically a rent, though in amount it i?, or has 
Wen s’cry often, greater than any rent ever has been in any other part 
of the world,* mid in practice in poised against the income tax us if it 
were a tnx.f The land tax which is immediately referred to in tin* 
proposition heading this article is the English land tax, and the words 
of the proposition are Mr. Mill's. 


Mr. Mill bases his dogma upon the historical fact that the bind lords 
originally held their estates subject to feudal burthens, for which the 
present (a. m 18*18) land tax is an exceedingly small equivalent, 
and for their relief from which the} should have been required 
to pay a ranch higher price. All who have bought land since the tax 
existed have bought it subject fo the tax. In England, he goes on to 
say, there are no peculiar taxes on uther classes corresponding to. or 
intended to counter vail, the land tax. The whole of it, then fore, is 
not taxation, hut a rent charge, and is as if the State had retained, not 
p portum of the rent, but a portion of the laud. The landlords ore 
entitled to no compensation for it, nor have they any claim to its being 
allowed for, ns part of their taxes. 

it is worth while to stop here to inquire into the 'CU.se in which 
these wordy, as they are illustrated by other expressions in Mr. Mill’s 
chapter on taxation, nre to be taken. With respect to England they 
have almost universally been taken, and cannot otherwise be taken 
than, to mean that landed property is robbery, only to be 
permitted because the robbers are too strong to be made to 
disgorge. Such is the sense in which Mr. Mill's admirers, or fellow- 
graduates in the schools of Bentham and Comte, take his words, or 
carry out his theory. So far as regards India, however, Professor 
Newman, who adopts most thoroughly all Mr. Mill's most important 
axioms, dissents from their application. Thus iu speaking cf fho 
Permanent Settlement he says :—“ Modern Indian placemen often 
regret this act, as an unwise alienation of public revenues icto in* 
dividual hau ls. It certainly was an alienation, hut iti benefit, n, a 
restricting of despotism, seems to outweigh all its other evils, ft has 
secured, wherever it exist®, that our taxes shah not grind all down into 
the same level of poverty. Tn the other parts of our empire the Suite 
tries to take to itself the gams of both landlord and farmer, and deals 


* If the following comparative atfoctucal f* Incorrect, it can be rontrr-d’itM * 
in England and Scotland the wsttt for um: rtf land average* one rjunrfpr of the jjr**s» 

produce, in Vmnee one third, unhappy India Rive* one half. And the terriforfo* rtf 
the Cniied nearly nothing.”-* Bwttm* The City of f he Saints. Th? i 

discovery of Indian offorUb* that rack renting in ah bad for the landlord a> It us for te-c 
tenant has led fo *crtoi»* medication*, ia wunc eoUectoratca, of the prooortSoft Captain 
Unrfon here Aiwign* to fndh. In Bombay pf< «.j i* nry thu» snodiftcalion may fc* 
reasonably xwerfWi to Captain Wingate wttlVn«*nt. But ft U n*' t d« ar that < aj.uiiri 
\Cingale*fl theory id yet uadcratond by the < fficial mind fo amount fo in ire than the 
truta that * low rent*! will »omftira<v. hrfo# to (he landlord am *h*jri a high reuta 
does. ■ 

♦ That h to $*y, thorn liable to the one Iu* <3rv* not list* la to the other. 
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directly with a number oi inferable cottiers (called the rvots), whote 
ten are i.i v .*»*rly renewed at ji vackrent which would rise with the 
industry or good luck of the tenant “—Lecture* on Political Economy,- 
London . * 


Of til the various methods by which a government. gets to 
itself money, the lattd is ih that which has most engaged the atten¬ 
tion of political ecouoimtta. The question, what cau he found out 
about the laud tax, has been oftener asked than the ques tion, what can 
he found out about tuxes. Ooiiseqcfmtly, what may be called die 
diagnosis of the land tax, or government rent, bus been encumbered 
with details, undistinctive and imdisfriiniimiive. Take an example 
* 'aptain Wingate's account of the land settlement, which i« identified 
with his name. The land, under that settlement, is parcelled out in lots 
of deRued quality , each lot pays its own share to Government directly 
through its own owner, not through any middleman. This share is 
•fixed absolutely m strict accordance with the quality of the land com¬ 
posing the lot, and for a period of thirty years. The Govtiin unit doe# 
not concern itself with any transfer of the ownership of the lot, or even 
with the question of who h the owner, nor with what l e or anybody 
else mar do with the land. The actual cultivator for the year is 
applied to for the amount of tax due, and If this amount is not forth¬ 
coming Government may do anything vuth the land which will give 
it its money. At the end of the thirty year* the yearly rental or tax 
may be lowered or raised according to the necessities of Government 
nut in accordance with imv change which hes taken place in the value 
of any one particular lot The rent or tax if raised will be raised for 
all the country, and will oniv be raided when the Go\ eminent wants 

t * * 

the money, t 

tn the theory of Captain Wingate*# settlement, as thus stated, it is 
cv’d^nt. nt first sight, that' the iilen of rent is shut out. Rent is fixed 


* Profiler word* do not apply to the** part# of India wher»» the thirty 

ywti* 'ttlemnit U in force. Ht» remark trart the State hi I*ulia trie* to take td 
itw'f tiie. gain* of both tattdlorl &n«J farmer i* very liotcwcrthy. His views of die 
political mischief* Which **«<$». It fr\>m State landiowJism sre certainly corroborative of 
what im advanced on tha t in the. third of this eyries of article. 

t A. U.t* enuctnu- ut <utp«-^v assoBf* landholder* of the Bombay Presidency, not 
with reference t > the neeowitfc* of the State, hut on ,e genera! corrtWderatloii* of the 
v&inc of land, whether of *>il or sttuathm, prices of jirxiueiy or facilities of <vmnmui“ 
ration.' w See the n tt xt ArPcle,*~lfi6(b 

* I U|Papt*thi M uigme's <n Metuv before the Oifcuih libit uf thr House of Coiiira . 
>i s tlicon v s** *ki\ei I is soiitewbiif inconsistent with fea. The raising of Che i$z is 
not i question for the Indian Chancellor of tb> Exchequer, as it ahouM be, but fir 
hvnl governments, acting on the reccaittftoorlafiotts of local Hcrvnh* CoTvmisrfciim. 
Ihw b\ of Cfeur# in accordance with ihc theory of State landlordism, hut not in 
aec«<witnci' with the spirit t»f Captain wln£*te> theory, though it mav not >c 

tiifon«ivcent with it .ns understood by the Captain himself. A^atn, in 
practice the cultivator is not so independent of the Gov^i amtnt officer, as ‘ 'upturn 
undoubtedly intended be nfiouid be. 



by consideration* utterly irrespective of the landlord'll necessities. It is 
u very important consideration, on the contrary — accordiiur to some 
politic**! economists, an all-important coi^iih ratiou -a> affecting the 
amount of tent what t he value may be of the improvements made on 
an estate, whether by landlord or tenant. So far ns those made by the 
tenant are concerned. Captain Wingate's settlement leaves improve¬ 
ments altogether and expressly out of consideration. And when 
Captain Wingate enlarges on the benefits to be derived from leaving 
the peasant 11 aided died with by Government understrappers, ana 
declares that Government should look to the land tax for the supply of 
its necessities, not y us a merchant would, for a percentage on its ex¬ 
penditure, he tacitly exclude * the consideration oi* improvements made 
by the landlord.* 

On the other hand, when we compare the settlement with a tax, we 
find that everything which can be predicated of the second can also 
be predicated of the first. If the English government were to engage, 
or had engaged, with paper manufacturers to keep tin* paper duty at 
the same rate for n period of thirty years, and were then to alter it a.> 
imperial necessities might dictate, the paper duty would have been 
an exact parallel to lh Indian land tax os it is theoretically, under 
(hip I am witigate'c settlement. 

Now it seems to us that the same considerations are applicable to 
Mr. Mill's exposition of the theoretical nature of the land tax as deduced 
from Its historical and actual bases. In the first place, to begin with 
the last, if there arc no peetdiar taxes on other classes corresponding to, 
or intended to countervail, the land tax, precisely the same thing might 
have beeni said of the paper duty when it existed, or of any ex * > * 
duty. And both classes of duty, it may he added (though the 
observation, so far ^regards the land tax, is truer of India than of 
England), are open to the same objection, that they fall on th<* pro¬ 
ducer, rather than the consumer. 

But, of course, Mr. Mill's great point is that the land tat is a kind 
of commutation of feudal burthens, for which it is an exceedingly small 
equivalent. We must therefore consider tin* land tax dot as a tax, hut 
as a rent charge. 

In arriving at this conclusion Mr. Mill suppresses one of his pre¬ 
mise!?, which must needs be that no other tax lim the land tax can be 
regarded as* a price paid for relief from feudal burthen. Now this 
premise must be established before the conclusion etui he ' Emitted 


• A* in is done by Governwmt When pie« > work.*, a# iheexceutiou uTr ilwav 
and canal*, are jmKl for Mitoftmperi-d, net out of local, r«venu* *, and w’ n they are 
undertaken on Imperii! ground*. not <m local tormnds. And generally we. ni-v 
say that When s Stale undertake* v.-ork which i* neccswry, hut which pnrate extfer- 
pri** would i.«d be equal to. it fill! pr *«rve* the character of a 8tak\ and does not 
necessarily earn the title of landlord, farmer, or pc®t**i*r, as the caw iuk be. 
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The L'l.nJ Tax a Feudal Bufihen Commuted. 


Tact . H may be perhaps said that the premise is self-evident. The 
derivation lrom the feudal period of* the land tax can he shown, but of 
no other tax. It is true that the subject matter of the land tax, 
namely, the land, was existing in the time of King John, and is existing 
n< m the reign of (luoen Victoria. The same thing does not 
hold true of paper mill-, brick kilns, mail packets, China clip- 
per?, and tobacco warehouses. But the difference is only nominal 
if looked into ; trade and manufactures are the subject matter of other 
ui.ves, as agriculture is that, of the land tax. Now, trade and manu¬ 
factures boro their share of public burthens in feudal times, as well as 
agriculture did. Taxes, therefore, on articles and processes of trade 
and manufactures, arc, as well as the land tax, commutations of public 
burthens. All transferences of capital, equally with transferences of 
bird, have been made subject to these taxes. 


It may he said in reply tlrnt taxes on trade and manufactures have 
grown, tbut on laud (in England) lias remained stationary, 1 or 
pfactieahv stationary. The rejoinder is that other ways than through 
the land tax have been found out of making the landowner contribute 
lib fair share towards State expenses. 


* To go into tlic general question, more than one popular error on 
the subject, of feudality lies at ihc bottom of Mr. Mills Appeal to it 
in the present case. It is commonly supposed that the relation of a 
Sovereign to his superior vassal was the same dc jure, if not always de 
facia , as that of that vassal to his vassals, that feudal burthens were 
rent for laud, that the king was the owner of the soil. 


* For the T '*t. of this Article compare Tocquevflle on tit State of Soei- tv in Fraucc 

tviore I7W), tnuiriausi* Murray, ]K.*d5, p. A10 : u tout*XIV.---rpabUAf broached 

in his edicts the theory that b 11 the land throughout the kingdom had oHgmSUy been 
granted winrfUionlTly bv the .state, wlrirh wan thus declared to be the only true owner, 
and that all i-thers wettr powe^sor* whoso titles mi>ht be ftmtented, and whose right* 
warn lirqwaf* 1 1. This doctrine had arisen out of the feudal system of legislation, but 
it wu. .. a proclaimed la France until feudalism was dying out, and was new adopted 
by rbe courts of fmtfte. It ks, In fact, the germ of modern socialism, and it is curious 
enough to sec if first springing up under royal despotism,” 

Compare abo Maine** Aoetenl J.aw, Murray, 18fd, p. TOC :— Terri tonal sovereignty 
— th v iew which ConnrctS sovereignty with the possession of a limited portion of the 
earthV surface—waft distinctly an tf iu>ot, though a tardy one, of fendaHnm . This 
fright have been expected n prwi, for It wm feudalism which fr ‘ tlic film time linked 
personal duties, and by cons.queue personal rights, to the owner5Uip of land. 
Whatever he the proper view of its origin and legal nature, the best mode of vividly 
picturing to onrseithe ii 'trial organisation is to liegin with the ba^i*, to.consider the 
relation of the tenant to the patch of soil which created and limited hb iuMves, and 
then to mount up, through narrower circles offuipe.rtVudtUion, till we approximate to 
the ara-t of the system. Where that summit exactly was during the after portion cf 
the Dark Airs it Is not easy to decide/' 

Id., p. 2t}ft :—“ The Ttu^.an village aronot fortuitous r,-srnibinges >f men, nor air 
thev unions founded c« coou act. they if* uatuntHy organized comniunitie bkc those 





The Nature of Feud alt.s*n. 



The second of these propoj'tiomi m a modem deduction from the 
other two. And these originated with the lawyers and clergymen, 
who were the first speculators on modem history, and who were more 
anxious to excogitate a logical idea about feutlafi&m than to generalize 
inductively from ascertained facts. They felt it necessary (t symmetrize 
the relations of man to man under the feudal system. They found it con¬ 
venient to he able to give a why and wherefore for the demands on hU 
subject made bv the king. Thu* the land has been made, as it were, 
the essential of feudalism, while in point of fact it is an accident. 
The real idea of feudalism is that of service paid by one individual to 
another, in a kind of ascending scale. The possession of land wa 
detcfttiined by this scale. It did not determine it. Ag in, though 
the service due from a vassal to the suzerain might in some cases take 
the form of money, the suzerain never laid claim to the property of the 
vassal. When a town was formed by charter, It became to the suzerain 



loans and benevolences. If these were not paid, personal service 
ntygbt be exacted, imprisonment might he inflicted, and lines.t But 
neither In the case of citizen or landow ner did distraint or confiscation 
follow, unless on the charge of t reason. 

The deduction to be made from these considerations seenru to be 
that all taxes paid by the subject In England arc commutations 
feudal burthens equally with the land tax, and that no one has either 


of India. It to fme that thew village* are always in theory the patrimony of some 
aobh* proprietor, amt the pendant# have within historical tfane* K en convert.*! into 
the pr*?d|al, and, to a greTt extent, into the person!, serfs of the fdjpiier. ftut the 
pjv^uro of this superior ownership has never crushed tin- ancient oiaatiiration of the 
village, nnd it la probable that the enactment of the Czar of Ifttma, who ia scpjxrn d 
to have introduced ii.tlom, was really Intended to prevent the presante from 
abandoning that co-operation without which the old social order could not b<ng 1 
maintained.* * After the expiration of a giTf n, bat not in all of the same, 

period, J5f parnte ownership* are extinguished, the land of the village is thrown into 
a mass, and then it hi ivdiatribu&d among the famiii'S computing the commun;; > 
according to their number. • • • In Soma, in Croatia, and the Austrian 

Sciavonfa * • * * the entire land ir- cultivated in the ftnubhu >1 Inbr r of all ; in: 

villagers, and the produce la annual: distributed among th hoti#ch-d<K aometinu* 
necordi^g to their supposed wants, somethne* according to rui«* which give < » 
particular perrons a fixed share of tha usufruct* * * * The chieft of fi rud-r 
Highland dans timed, ?t is said, 10 d.de out haul to th« head* of the hdOMhoUi and r 
their jurisdiction at the rery shortest Intervals,and sometimes day by fay.'* 

Id .. p. 105“ The territorial character of «ov« reignty wax not &fc*mjr reeqgaifcri, 
fbr iong itfVr the dissolution Roman dtnmnbn* tlw? minds of men weiw Hinder 
the eanpireof idea* ImtvrnellaMe with such a conception.” 

* Thu* a* hit* as the reign of Henry VIII. a lyondon alderman, Reed Ir r im-. 
who rcftiwrd l< contribute If a flweed Joan. was sent to serve a- a twoperon the Sccftixfi 
bonier ?a Oteitdgn of James I# U3*inb if T* of parihtttteof vs bo bad g&Htdcd the crown 
were aW sent to do m Ireland, drouth not as uuopers. 
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every tape ho may he called upon by the State to pay.* 

in conclusion, with respect to the propositions that the king is 
mv. r of the soil, find that he stands to tli' vassal peers in the same 
delation which t.h y occupied to their vassals, it may be asserted—first, 
that the first hn> never been more than a leva! fictioti in Europe, ami 
that in all countries where i» exists it may be rensonnlly assumed to 
be a departure from the normal stale of things ;f secondly, that the 
relation of the suzerain to the vassal peers was generally that of a 
monarch on his good behaviour, and with very limited power, while, 
the relation of a vassal peer-to his own vassals was very much that 
of mi irresponsible despot. No analogy, then ‘hre, can bo said to exist 
bet wren the origin of English landowners, tlic vassal peers of a feudal 
«urerain, and that of Indian zemindars, the tnv gatherers of an 
Oriental despot. Nor can any analogy be drawn between the. English 
land tux (which never r.’presented in tact, however it may have been 
nuuh to do so in legal fiction, the discharge of a property right of 
* he sovereign in the soil,) and the Indian land tax, the payment by the 
.subject for the use of State property. + 
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VIr. (OtMer 1, left*.) 

The land tax an excise. 

It would be vain to deny the importance of the land tax proceeds to 
the Indian Exchequer. V tax which contributes twenty millions out 

* Th.it tha rwamutatimi of did land tax d»* not in reality defraud the Stan?, or 

urt, oven If we take for granted tf»»t the Suit*' was originally the owner of thn 
mol . and that therefore the land tux is no tax, hut a rent charge, is well shown in the 
Mlovmtf extract imm a State paper, which w> mice from the columns #f the Times of 
India . The original from which the extract is taken is not particularly described m 
. 

“ If for the whole of the Tctiaascrim Provin ces thelnnd-tax were now alienated in per- 
potuify f»r some present payment, there might Ik? a show thoreatV tof keeping terms with 
the landowners by not rAiuporinga lima tax on them ; wit it. could I* only a duov j 
they would find that they lwd to pay the tax indome < ‘her shape, fwca n»eCoustltutitlft 
\ large rlaipUf the ^fate, and that in which property chic By cent ml, or which po- 
^.ssed ihe largest means, it would either he impossible to provide for the payment of 
the charge* ctf the government of tb, day if they were excluded from contributing 
thereto according to their m -ms, or possible ouly by saddling the rest, the poorer 
l >rtkm ef the Community, with their share ; but I suppose that no government would 
t.«! erase an eh an injustice as this, that ti government, would recognise nu nrrange- 
. nent unde by tiv.\V and as it i» question of perpetuity, we may say cn* 

turk . before,"a« biudiTig on them to evowernte all per*oua whom they might find m 
pemAsdoii of a certain dMerifsticai of property fmr paying according to their me ans 
tor flu support of the management of the social union of whieh they were irn mbers, k 

♦ lo the ca<- »f only one country. Kgypt, can we trace iHtetc tiuuOor^tetn Up to its 
origin. JVe fft !<, BihU\ Gen. ilv?*-. ‘Ju. It is therefore jus*, if we entertain 
nny opin r on a* All as to the historical right of the State to the sot!, to hold ’hat it 
originated in fraud, !u violence, of In the sciwire of undue advantage, Yet writers 
on the Indian land tax rdwa\ * take for granted that it raid may ho presumed where 
V ' State Is not the landlord, or at least that, the Stale mud have vm f«^ti*My 
given tWmy what it hta never been proved to hare bad. 
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forty millions is to be treated with nil respect. That it, is old* 
acknowledged, sanctioned by the custom of centuries, does not detract 
from its merits. But all this is nothing to what its admirers have 
further to assert of it. It is capable of regular but indefinite and 
eternal expansion. Land is always getting more valuable with every 
succeeding yem, aud the land tax secures to the State the constantly 


growing balance. 


This last and best of qualities in ft tax is, it is true, hypothetical. 
Although the land tax, we are told by its eulogists, has beeu levied in 
India tor “three thousand years,” this feature of indefinite' elasticity 
has not been discovered for more than thirty years, Ip to within the 
last ten years, indeed, the one thing accepted by practical men about 
the land ibx was that it was fixed aud rigid, and would not expand. 
Nor was the experience of other countries very different. Tn<m 
countries in which the main reUaucc of th< exchequer is the Ian tax 
have never, as a matter of fact, made much out ot its elasticity. 


If, however, w ? c allow, ior the time being, ail that has been said lor 
the laud tax, we must own thm little indeed remains to be said about 
it by a chancellor of the exchequer. If ft country were made for its 
government, and not the government for the country, it would be 
difficult to imagine, n more admirable tax, omitting, ot course, 
r rain of salt already hinted at. But the hard fact is, unfortunately, the 
other » ay. The government is made tor the country, a tax w CflKvc* 
ted for the country, not for the government. Of a tux it is therefore 
not mfecieiH to prove that it in «wv to collect, simple of aJiusimeat, 
and elastic i" its returns. These advantages, indeed, arc all that a 
govu tment has to consider. Hut the eovntrij has to inquire u-rusttt 
jjuys for them. 

Whftt docs India pav then, for its laud tax ? India surrenders 

rkulture. 

In England wc have $cen the excise dutieTon the paper umuufftctutu 
end on brick making abolished. Not because the r*. venue was not 
wan red, not because there Was any remark able difficulty < xpcrieuced 
in collecting the revenue, but simply because these duties operated to 
dUeourage th^ investment of'ftpital in {hose manufactures. How did 
they so operate ? o ily by subjecting the makers of bricks and pftpf*» 
to the conveniences and to the caprices of 1L.venue Commissi twra. 
Collectors, and Surveyors. 

Now mark how ixunparatively small the disadvantages were from 
which brick and paper makers suffered o much. In the fmt pane, 
the manufacturer were *1? capitalists —nnt JlOor men, like Indian agt • 
eulturists, unable to defend themseivci from the incapacity or b«o 
faith of a government officer. Thfcy, beside had the full support of a 
powerful, vigilant, md omnipresent press, an enlightened, attire, ana 
out-spoken public opinion. liicy enjoyed tree right ot resort to tne 
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mru ot law. It was unjwssible, therefore, that they could suffer much 
tr.»m extortion, violence, undue activity, or culpable remissnm on the 
pan ot government nfficiela !n the second place, their profits were not 

interfered with. The consumers of brick., and paper paid wliac was 
. ,eJ ; f r ' ,m t,lc 1 he Knglwh gov eminent did not lay claim to a 

Ves "d iiit> rest of the State m bricks and paper, did not pass a law declar¬ 
ing that at the end of every thirty years it would revue its rates with 
reference to oonmtlc rations of cheapness of the taw materiel, of the 
nearness or the remoteness f this fuetoiy or that, brickyard from a 
market, of the ru in-- prices of bricks tnd paper. No attempt of this 
s,rl wm to limit the profits of brick and paper makers. All that 
w " i ,0l;r w «? 8 »»>l*'*y f <> «*k so much for each thousand of bricks or 
end. rent.i of paper sold. Not much this. But it we* .till sufficient 
to be unbearable. And, consequently, neither paper duty nor brick 
duly exists nay longer. J 

i\ovv look at the other picture , bet us sec what the ucccasitics of 


, , I. *'* ,,ra vwuw, vm* llL’CTSSllICS 01 

ertci.ne impose upon Indian agriculture. In tlui first 


, n . r. I •• tyivuHiu., in cue nrst 

all tiie pupations attaint: from the operation of the periodic settle 
uv it arc to be removed from the wgniau.ee of the law courts. There 
V no public opinion. An inert r.ud weak press. And these three 
circumstances secure virtual impunity to the malpractices, nrsUgenefoi 
and uiistabugs of goverumeot-officials-a disadvantage whidi did not 
vex Luglfeh paper timkiny Again, io respect to Indian Agriculture- 
the doctrine isformnlly laid down, that the cultivator must'never be 
k’ii to enjoy bis full profits. We are aware that this use of the word 
pivfits will be cavilled at* and that we shall be told that the laud tax 

!T: V 1 T 9ent ‘ X *h , thl ’ l ? ot * w A rupee h a rupee to him, 

'' iT ,0 <»** lt !l pineapple. But we have not here to do 

mL"? r dmtmt *F'\'. pnp rent.. When Government 

uelib. ratelv snys that it will err wo its periodic settlements with reference 
not to State necessi.ies, but to the ra he of the land at the time of 
assessment whether as to mil. or situation, the priu-js of produce, or the 
°. f «*n'«n«ntcr.t»on, it distinctly lays dov .. that capital put into 
th- «--d shall not nave more than a certain return, ft is irue that 
..-menu -cut prna-sserto make a distinction between the value of land 

£/j*“*** T SOTFi v mti ° n ' ° r thc faciilti,>s communication, 

, n ® u **“** tht ‘ direct investment nt* capital i n the soil. But 
11 ,S ,m l»' BSlb ? < ; *® maiahOn in practice unless so for ns 
this, that he government tviU refrain from adding to the asse*m,»nt 

on > held becau-in the pronnetor 1 ms droiued it. But ofwhn use is 

ms, d wh. n, by similar improvement... or from anv cmwe whatever, the 
rahie ot all te his in a district ha- increased ten per cent, iu value, the 
government lay clam- to two or three per cent, of adddioa tc the assess- 
tteut, Sojmose a similar distinction in the case of tin pap,* duty. 

. i no I might oar ; -to Gladstone of the period, we won’t increase the 
mx on Manufacturer A or Manufacturer B, bemuse A has adopted at* 
’•rwomeut in machinery, or B has added steam to water power. 



VII. j Indian A(;Arnliurn. Weighted. '*v 

Bat since the progress of invention hM l’emleitrf paper making twice 
ns profitable as it wag thirty years ago, and as the period of revising 
the assessment has now coma round, we will raise .lie assessment so as 


to secure the State its fair share in the increase of profits ! Would not 
such a proceeding ns this hat e been a fine on the introduction of 
capital into English paper making ! \nd what other effect ran it have 
with respect to Indian agriculture ? In truth all the distinction drown 
by Government comes to, is thin: If A and B moke improvements in 
their estates or holdings which the rest of the alphabet do not make, 
we will not punish them by an increased assessment. But if improve¬ 
ments arc made by the whole alphabet, so the an increase in the 
value ofland throughout the entire district take place, then the aosess* 
men! shall be raised cm all holders, equally, in Die several grades of 
their classification. If this is not weighting agriculture in its competi¬ 
tion with other occupations of capital, we are at a loss to understand 
what is. It is just what is done in England to railvra ■», which arc 
directly prohibited, though not m the interest oNh*- Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, from making more than a certain percentage on their invested 
capital. 


So much for the disadvantages to which Indian Agriculture is 
posed, but from which English paper making and brick making at 
their periods of greatest depression were free. Now for the dis¬ 
advantages to which these industries were in common subject; the 
interference of government officials. 

Indian agriculture i§ in thi* respect not exactly in riie same plight 
as was English paper making. In England the interference was 
with the processes of work, in India with the ler.dityof work; in 
the former country the tax v r,.$ paid on the finished article, the 
paper, in India ii. is exacted on the raw material, the soil. Inter¬ 
ference, per ic, therefore, need not be r>o vexatious in the ca^e of land 
as it was necessarily in the case of paper. But it ii as vexatious, for 
this reason—that the action of government officers is not fully amen¬ 
able to the courts of law. The landholder has therefore practically no 
remedy. His exciseman is Ins judge. 

Direct interference, however, is still great, at d still most unnecessary. 
The revenue survey and settlement hill* which," we are told ou tf>e 
best authority, contains no innovation on the practice, more or lew* 
illegal, we ittppose, of this last twu or three years, interferes With the 
relations between a landlord «nd his tenant, tal es from the Cogni¬ 
sance of the courts of law alt boundary disputes, and put s them into 


• A biU paasod In Bombay daric? 1884. TV pro* mou> wore altered before it 
Vrame J*w. Tbe ro&renn to if in the *ext U the«dc,;e to he uo<lir*b>od a* only 
■ 'liwtratfvr. of the intfkmy of tV Ration which i» rw;reafiit«t*| by the I noil* 
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the hands nf irr. sponsible government officials, deprives land pro¬ 
prietors ot‘ power to put at their own wills their own land to other 
than agricultural uses, and finally prevents tin* buyer of land from 
entering into possession without leave obtained from government 
officials* 

Thus d is that India pays the price of her Agriculture for the 
advantage to her Government of her Land Tax. Who cau wonder, 
when h estimates that price, at the barbarism* the slavery, and the 
poverty of those countries iu which a land tax furnishes the mainstay 
of the revenue. 


VIII, Indian Tenant-right is Landlord right. 


(August 1C, )H62.) 


This proposition may have some interest 1o Indian readers, in 
Bengal proper tenant-right has just been sanctioned and defined by 
the legislature. It has been declared desirable that the State should 
interfere between the landlord and his tenant, and should provide that 
the latte r he protected from extortion on the part of the former. The 
zemindar arid the planter, that is, the landlord, having for their object 
only the getting out of the n ot as much as possible, making the most 
of their beneficial interest in him, it has been thought, desirable to step 
between the landlord and bis tenant, and to enact that the latter shall 
not pay to the former more than a maximum sum for the uss of bis 
Irnul. 

To the superficial observer it will appear that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment* nr rather the Indian Legislature, has h re done wtwt the French 
Ouvt roment wom a-ked to do by the foiummiist sect iu 1848 and 
thereabout*. The French Government was then asked to protect the 
labourer again*r the capitalist, os the Indian Government does in 
Bengal, or itself tb become the capitalist, (as the Indian Government 
does outride Bengal), and establish aMHsrs nationalx. 

The superficial uhser er may be said here to confound capital with 
bind, and lus defence shall not at this stage of the engagement be 
undertaken. 

This only nred he how said —'that French Communists wer*- by no 
means badly read in the literature of political economy*; that Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, the lrtest English writer bn that science, is popularly 
understood to differ from extreme Communists in the matter of prac¬ 
tical means, rather than in that of theoretical ain*$ ; and that political 
loonomy, concerning itself only wbh existing facts, not with the 
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origin of facta is not perfectly at its case when it attempts to draw 
h distinction between capital in the shape of land and capital in the 
shape of coin. 

Rut with the Ihrlcnnt newspaper, it is difficult to sec why tenant 
rights which is so necessary to protect the ryot from the landlord in 
Ihntgal, is not also necessary in India outside of Bengal. True, in 
the lat ter case it«n»ay be argued that the State is an indulgent landlord. 
As a matter of find, some corporations are very indulgent landlord*. In 
Roman Catholic times the holders of abbey lands had a very easy time 
of it. The landlord i-orjmrntions in these cases consisted of childless 
men, without tlm usual inducements to amass wealth. Thtir prin¬ 
cipal desires were a comfortable existence for themselves, and moral 
influence over others. RnckreirJng would have lost them their in¬ 
fluence, nnd imperilled their subsistence. Neither their corporate 
constitution, nor their characteristics as individuals, were favourable to 
tiie idea of actively improving their beneficial interest in the soil. So 
they just let things alone (as much as possible), &id were v oted very 
good fellows by the majority of their tenants. 

All corporations, however, arc not such indulgent landlords as the 
churchmen of the olden time. We should think that that invention 
of these latter days, a joint stock corporation, would make anything 
bat an indulgent landlord. Dividends must be made oir, end shares 
must be maintained at a saleable prcTiiium. If anything go wrong, 
if a secretary forge scrip, if a treasurer make off with the money 
box, or directors borrow, on valueless security, money which is 
never * > be repaid, neither shares nor dividend must suffer before 
the tenants suffer. Nor is, in such a case, the severity of the landlord 
tempered with the kindliness of the neighbour, or with that sense of 
moral responsibility which a single person, acting for himself nion«\ can 
seldom get rid of. An individual landlord hardly likes to drag down 
those in the midst of whom he has lived from childhood into the same 
min he falls him elf into. If no ruin is before him, he is still less likely 
to be hard on his tenants, merely that he may make the most of his 
hi rufleuil interest in them. If he is extravagant, if to support hi* town 
fstablishment he rockrents his country' tenants, he feels the uixasier 
in his conscience. lie finds that absenteeism, if it allow him to neglect 
his duties, cannot save him from being reminded of them from time to 
time, nor can he he ignorant as to the view of his conduct which Is 
held by other men. 

In the ease of the joint stock company all these restraint he they 
great or be they little, have .»o existence. The paid agents of the 
company hardly think they .re morally accountable lor carrying out 
commands they have not the power to disobey. The managing 
dimnor^ conridcr that the; arc acting for the; interest of others not 
exclusively in their o>vn. What would be, in their personal opinion, 
harsh, mean, or grasping were it -lone exclusively in their own l 
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pusses as a matter of course, when it is done in the uamc of the abstvac 
turn called a company. Thus as directors they do not hesitate to do 
what they would abhor to do as individuals. Divided responsibility 
is a - unsatisfactory in a moral as in nu economical sense. 


llut if all this is true, or may he true, of a joint stock company 
which acts as a landlord, it is still more likely to be true of a govern¬ 
ment which takes upon itself the duties of landlord And if of any 
government, preeminently of the Delian Government. All landlord 
governments must be at a great, distance from their tenants, and, in 
the same way ns we have seen is the case with joint stock landlords, 
must he to a great extent free from those moral restraints that always 
have power with individual landlords, must indeed be freer than joint 
rftock companies, in that they have more power; they are themselves, 
bring the landlords, the makers of the lawn which shall Lind both 
landlord and tenant. 


But the Indian Government differs from other governments in being 
*tiien from its subjects in blood, in language, in religion, in manners, 
in civilization, and in all those mutual sympathies that go to enable 
one m.m to tolerate the existence of his neighbour. And it also 
differs from other governments in being administered by men who only 
pass a very few years of their lives in the government of the people 
th v have so much need to study. The Indian Government, therefore, 
of all governments, is the least likely to prove a tolerant landlord. 
And there are those who wish to make it impossible for the Indian 
Government to be a tolerant landlord. There are those who think that 
every tax should be abolished except the land tax, and that that tax, 
(a very important point, it seems,) should be uomorc called n tax, but 
a rent. They think that the government should develops its beneficial 
interest in the soil, should lay out money on it judiciously, should 
raise the rents, also judiciously. Such a government, when the least 
pressure vrns put upon it, would find it very ditficult .to preserve, if it 
had ever contrived to get, the character of an indulgent landlord. It 
would be always 84 very easy, comparatively speaking, for it. to meet 
extraordinary demands by raising its rent, in preference to re-imposing 
long disused taxes, or enforcing unpopular reductions of expenditure, 
tha; rents would goon reach a point, * * they did not start from it, that 
would place the government quite outside the class of indulgent land¬ 
lords. Add to this that while the interest of the money borrowed to 
be sunk in improvements would always have to be met by the govern¬ 
ment. the extra returns which it might expect from its improvements 
would entirely depend on that well-known institution, the department 
of public works.* 

Such arc the chances for the Indian Government's turning out to 
he an indulgent landlord. They certainly are not in favour of its 

* Hit Charles Woc*T* twelve mfUfons, for instant*, it wmiM be ittt$£tijpcr to say ha* 
invented >n the country. It 1m bfvn farm rtf lathe department of public work*. 
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being more indulgent than the Bengal zemindars have been, and *r> 
far a re no argument against the extension of tenant right, in other 
words, of the permanent settlement, over the rest of India.* 


But granting that the Government of India ml] always wish to be, 
will be always able to be, an indulgent landlord, it cannot bo bold that 
it is not subject to error. U it nut, then, necessary that a tenant right, 
should protect tlu^ryot against the Consequences of those errors ? The 
magnitude of this necessity can he shown by an appeal to facts. 

It was ouly the other day that a statement appeared in a Calcutta 
newspaper to the t-fleet, that in Madras thousand~ of cases occur an- 
mildly, where the land is thrown up and uiiaunoncd, because the rent, 
which is a*ways fixed beforehand, leaves the ryot no prospect of 
obtaining return for Ids labour. This statement is certainly not 
definite enough to he made much of. It, however, tells this much ver 
plainly, that there is as r feat need of a tenant right in Madras tU 
there was in Bengal. l or of the tenants in Bengal too same lias 
never been said. 


A short time ago, S-iud papers complained of frauds in the settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue, as it is being carried out there, of the slow 
rate at which that settlement was being gone on with, and of the fact 
that over the greater part of the country, none of the government 
tenantry ku w what rent ihey had, or had not, to pay at the end of 
each year. Surely a tenant right is required here. 

But these arc modem in stances of error on the part of the landlord 
government of India. Uncontradicted, they are aUo, so far as th pre¬ 
sent occasion « concerned, unsupported. Instances, however, which arc 
neither modern nor ancient, abound. To cite the case nearest to hand 5 
in 184b Captain Wingate mid of a certain district in Dharwar that, 
with one short interval of five years, it bail been suffering from over- 
assessment during the whole course of our administration (from the 
year 1817) ; cultivation was more limited than at any former period of 
our rule, instead of exhibiting the increase tli&t might naturally have 
been looked for from thirty years of peace and security, from the 
abolition of transit duties and taxes, ami the facilities these circum¬ 
stances afforded for the export of cotton to Bomb ay. t 


* TV pfrniati ct\% neUiMnet.: of lortl Cornwallfs was,/br Zi<yvnda~ *s rr% \rd* 
ttif State, the rimum of ;j fprunt right. The recent authorlaiti<m of tenant rgut in 
Bengal was, for the ryot us regards the zennoiar, a permanent jMsUhtaent. 7he con- 
vemk.n of tenantright to the ryots in India who rent their Jamb dfctecUy frm* 
Govf rmnont wfll be in tiftet a penrHnent seUienjeut, tho tyot befitt ulr ^dy, 
re-wpects Oovtroynent. in the portion tho Hcngai zemindars occupied bdbre the per¬ 
manent set (foment was granted by Lord Cornwallis. 

t Captain Wingates words m »bridged. The district U *neuk* of k iH Bunk- 
spoof dktrictr 
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This may be an extreme case, but, so far as regards the fact that at oi 
about t he date of Captain Wingaic’y report the great India landlord 
was rack renting his tenants as a body, it is not an exceptional cose. 


It is worth the while to observe the constitution of the Indian 
administration at the time when this state of things prevailed. The 
government was entirely in the hands of the Civil Servi e. Consider 
able advantages have been claimed for the Civil Service, as it stood 
in those day a, over the Civil Service as it stands now, anrl will stand 
anew, v.hen it. is thrown entirely open. The members of the Civil 
Service, then belonging to what may be called Indian families, looked 
forward from childhood to n life* in India, as their natural destiny, and 
did not enter upon it with those feelings of repugnance which are 
otherwise unavoidable to a European on his first corning into the 
country. And they entered the country and the service at a very 
early * re. They consequently learnt to speak the language and to 
like the people. All this gave them a knowledge of the people of the 
country, and of what was generally going on under their noses, which 
no other body of administrators can, it is presumed, ever hope to 
enjoy. If therefore, the Government of India could ever hope to 
appear in the character of an indulgent landlord, it was in those days. 
\et with the sole exception of Bengal, where the ryots were subjected 
to me grasping cupidity of private landlordism, the whole of British 
India presented pretty much the aspect of an Irish absentee's estate. 

If analogical reasoning, then, goes for anything, it is improbable 
that a government, shall prove an indulgent landlord ; if experience, if 
the facts of past history, go for their worth, it is impossible. 

It may be argued that the thirty years* settlement, as it obtains in 
the North AY est Provinces, or as it was left by Captain Wingate to 
spread over the Bombay Presidency, may be regarded as a practical 
tenant right. It may he so certainly, but then it amounts to verv 
little of a tenant right. The rent of the land is fixed for a period of 
thirty years, and U fixed by the landlord, the tenant having no voice 
in the matter. The Ulster farmer would not regard this as a very 
valuable privilege, uor did the Legislative Council of Bengal think k 
enough for either the protection of thwry'ftt* or the ruin of the planter. 

In Inc. by no manner of reason can it. be shown that a zemindar, 
the proprietor of his own estate, who, however rapacious or inconsi¬ 
derate he may be. knows well that if he ruin bus tenants he ruins 
himself and hi heirs—such a man, it cannot bo shown, needs more 
the r tram; oi <uant right than a collector does, who has no 
pecuniary interest at all in the zilla nn<W his charge, who 
need be no more than three years in charge of the same zilla, 
mid is, therefore, tor the most pari, compelled to leave the ryots 
in the hands of inferior officers; who does not know*, nor cm 
know, what will he the effect on the tenauts of halt he is obliged 



to do or allow to be done in the course of official business ; who cannot 
give bis whole time to the service of the State in its rapacity of land¬ 
lord, since he is also its servant in its capacity of a government; who, 
finally, if in spite of all these disadvantages he does take an intelligent 
interest in the prosperity of tne ryots, and does know what will or will 
not operate to their advantage, is nevertheless, not being his own 
master, often unable to avail himself of his knowledge, and, at the same 
time, being only the agent of an absentee and sometimes embarrassed 
landlord, is not seldom forced to do, with his eyes open, what is 
manifestly to the permanent detriment of both landlord and tenant. 
It is plain, that if a landlord must, like the Government of India, have 
one hundred million tenants, if he must confide their interests and 
his interests to an itinerant body of farm bailiff's, a body of 
administrators completely permeated with traditions and prejudices, 
a body the existence of which, at the utmost, may prevent actual retro¬ 
gression, but is inevitably fatal to progress ; if these inferior agents, 
again, arc compelled, by force of circumstances, to put the greater 
part of their work into the hands of a lower class of underpaid middle¬ 
men, who are by necessity corrupt, and by position removed from the 
cognisance of public opinion ; if such be the state of things, to grant 
tenant right is in the long run not merely advantageous and just, but 
inevitable. If the Government of India wishes to continue to be the 
l andlord of India, the question of the ryotwar tenant right iuvovles 
the question of the State’s existence. 

The action of the Government of Bengal, in making tenant-right 
law, has been paralleled with that proposed by French Socialists in 
the matter of capital reruns labour. We might, with more propriety, 
as regards one aspect at least of the subject, have instanced the old 
usury laws. There was supposed hi be something inherent in the 
natur of money, which made usury unjust. Soil is now supposed 
that there is something in the nature of land which makes private 
property* in it unjust. Rent is defined to be the price paid for an 
appropriated natural agent, (so far, that is to say, as it is paid for the 
land itself, and not for improvements made in it,) and is, therefore, no 
much unproductive expenditure. Natural agents having been appro¬ 
priated, proprietors charge for their use under the form of rent* 
which is the recompense of no sacrifice w hatever, apcl is received by 
those who have neither laboured nor put by, hut who merely hold out 
their hands to accept the offerings of the rest of the community. It 
is true that one portion of rent resolves itself into the interest of the 
fixed capital which 1ms been sunk in the soil, in the shape of per¬ 
manent improvements, but a searching analysis of rent will always 

* B. — In What follows, the ac f, iai word* of political economists are given, 

far a# possible. Tin' 184$ edition of Mill i* the one which hn« he*n in quoting 
from that author. The word* of other wrffrr* have hern Generally obtained from the 
quotations given by the late M. Baatiat in hia ‘ ilannonie*,* translated hr Stirling 
Murray, 1BC50 







lanihcl I'i-opet hj Lund Robbery. 


!*?£ 1,9 * reaidmnu whidi cannot he msoM into the remuneration or 
< placement of anterior labour or capital : the surplus is taken bv the 
!>ropni'tor oi the natural agent, anti is his reward, not for havan^ labour 

w.t'lh ’ [ wt « m ply for not having withheld what he was able 
ho,d > tor having permitted the gift, of nature to be accepted 


Of fh I 0 * 5 ?- de r' lC f'' 0a , fr ? m ntl <Li * is that made hy Mr. Mill himself 

b'. ,"i "ihS?; 1 ' th "‘: the tmlt of i*S25 

^, ; ei * «»«irjnerit(Ml from their share m it find it W 

m:n0rity „ I>r °P ert r !n »“«<» should be 
,Ji , Zor h -n U1 •' lH , Case * °f doubt should incline 
i,7 111 U pwjpnetor^ 1 he reverse is the case with moveables nnd 

both f hl " gH V U> , .' r0duct of lal ' 0,lr ; over these, tlie owner’s power 
lv I T shoulfl he absolute ; but in the case of land 

I I USIVC ’ should be permitted in any individual which cannot 

*S?3£&siXr r !■ ‘ * v4»i5SK 

L,, ’• A 1 ‘-if" f ,m nrf i u,re hy Ins labour, prevents otbc •« from 
tb. .. S ,k ' 7 1 \ C same means j but, from" the very nature of 
tlu case, whoever owns bunl keeps it from some erne else. Tbe ri Jile< e 
or monooolr r otdv deft..«!M» . .. . P- vm «* 


ZJT*? 1 T; lj ” * w «Tn S£’ 

™ ? r»is srr u " vt v* *wS£ 

Jr pt usioners. Roman made the land therefore a.„ i ? 

oolv f 'd V fe ' U Tl th ° ln r llorr! nor « 1,t to the land. Proport? n lm d 

sis..*?, ori»,i» m\j,< 


T i£ ’ eve ? CQntel S°that tifo 
Wh n 1 • should be merely a siaectmst quartered on it 

t Wvor, m any country the proprietor, generally sp a ici m. ce.mVto 
,01 improver, poht.col economy has nothing to Slly fo lefcnw of 
•inded property, as there established. y aeicncr ot 

jJStr t £ri? c * , !" rii T I •«* ".MW often.., 

:■ T* toost discreditable faction right between the 

tuM eii r hm ; r d . p^«, which *,« Si 

mu emiamnged British India, Mr. Mill’s opinions have Wen 
c mm ' °* contending parties. J a theabsenre of the wholesome 
In-fo rt sense oi an unscientific House of Commons, which might have 
Z id* he batenee evenly between the excited combatants, theSs h 
m wholly into he hands of one of the miserable fact ons e “age n 
U,c •‘foggto. S '” 1 Bengal tenant-right « the result. * 8 " 


TOE REOEMETIOX OF THE T.AXD TAX * 

TO THE BDrron OP TUB “TIMES OP TjrjJlA ” 

^eia^b r.pbHan , „,e»utC iu ooremo 
ccn-aR f:,!itor " f pr*»rnt~pob)ilcatfoB* Hi 



Redemption of the bidian .f ond Tax, 


it. an appearance of unnecessary violence and precipitancy. It is wiser, however. to 
»»ke it for granted that some tittle wisdom and experience have been brought to bear 
upon noli tricaKtjres before they are subini Med to the public, and that it i * uot likely 
that the public man who is responsible for them will ft take his re potation on schemes 
which t.ho meanest understanding ecu weigh against a few familiar maxims, and find 
wanting. 


In the first place, if the sain of Vft$b' lands is n scheme to benefit the European 
settler, the redemption of the laud is manifestly a scheme to benefit the people of 
India. Whatever pressure Manchester may bo < verting on iljte Government, ihe 
rights of pbftseaston of the land arc most strongly secured to tiie natives, and t.b»* 
timasurc «»f Lord Canning eon Mina uu invasion of those rights whatever. Vou 
cannot, point out an v lurking machinery in it by which the bulk of the land < f India 
wifi be transferred to Europeans; and even if there, were an open provision to that 
cfllet, yet to cite European settler, I fully agree with you, that the settlement under 
the now survey would convoy as good and complete a title as he could desire, and 
the right of redeeming the land tax would give him r* o addition at advantage, But 
it would be an incalculable lvuefit to India to acquire a class of native landholders 
on whose estates Government li-ii no lb :> who arc able t»^peak their minds without 
the tear of tho revenue establishment at the tlmnuAj who will break through that 
impenetrable reserve iu all their re I a turns with Government which no ,v baffles and 
dearies the bcst-iJitentiouod officers ; and who wifi be inspirited, by immunity from 
dictation and interference, to take independent thought and action, first in their own 
affair*., and some day in .tbifoc of the public. 1 cannot see how it can he denied 
that this will be tip natural result of the rnh-mptioo of the land tax, and that it *s an 
object sufficient, to a fair judgment, for a statesman’s ambition. 


Can it be done without loss to the State, and ” treachery r to the public interest ? 
You assume that the right of the State to tax ail the load in India will he commuted 
cl oucc and for ever by the payment, of ao much per acre, ilence you argue that 
Government, will forego \ large prospective increase of the revenue; and yon appear 
to me to consider that the fortunate intriguers who are to get possession of the laud 
will never again be assented to their fair share of taxation. 


tint you art not justified in assuming that the redemption wfU lie other than vc rv 
gradual. It is, in fact, limit* d by l/*rd Canning's measure ; but i believe It would 
limit, itself. Ire Madras it is not considered that, money invested in redemption of the 
land tax would gb .• ns good a profit as capital otlierwiv ‘mployed, m Bombay it 
might Ik? different,, nnd in some districts tlx? capital now uselessly slumbering on the 
ue.cka and at the ears of the foirialc population irught be immediately converted into 
redemption money. But if it w ere, / am not prepared to admit that tho public in* 
threat would suiter. 


It is will known that the government share of the rent of laud has no, generally 
increased since British rule wa\ introduced. I believe you will admit also, as you 
have quoted, that Government, a* landlords simply, have no right to an increased rent, 
unless as the interest of eapical expends! iu improving the land. The total land 
revenue, however, may he increas'd by the extension of cultivation. Bat if thi. is 
the increase of rcv< otic: to which you look, 1 bee* to point out that, 9 * it knot p< *rn»t- 
t*.ri to sell as wnsie land the portion* of village* which have not yet ken forced into 
cultivation by t*)p»lation or prices, all the land which may at any time come into 
cultivation will either furnish redemption money or continue tu pay revenue, m that 
no increase to the revenue by \ tendon of cultivation fit foregone bv the ’• demotion 
<*f the land tax. 


If you consider that the Government (regarding Government simply as a landlord) 
have h njrcr claim to an increased rent in co»v**qoencf of a rfe* in prices, l cannot 
think that you art supported by ri>r b tet politicfll.eccmomists. lf } indeed, * io\ eminent 
spend money upon the land In reproductive works, they 1 may fairly claim a return upon 
capital so expended ; but mnut that return be effected as easily after the land lax 
» redeem ei ? 


of the Indian Land r l\u\ V ! likj] 

]«y ;Jown ft theory that the whole f4 future increment of rent” that 
muses independent of the iandlordV exertions Urfon^ equitably to 
th<T State. In tlm same way the im.rohmw might ho asked to sufreiiaar ail Oxtra 
profits brought to them by the American w--ir. The proposition has never been, and 
con Id nftver be, carried out in Kurland, and if it could, that to not the case bnfcre us. 
Government Is the landlord, and if the increment of rent from the rise in prices 
of prtnlu v Is not to be left with the landlord, it may either remain with the tenant 
tmcxacted, or Ik- transit-Tred to the State, as proposed by Mr. Mil! in the present 
case the increment will be left with the tenan t, and it dues not appear certain that 
.Vr. Mill would grudge it to him aa one “ who grows rich in his Sleep without 
working, risking, or economising.” And if there is room for this question in the 
common landlord and tenant, how much morn when the landlord is the government, 
and the tenants the most numerous and least wealthy portion of their subjects. 

You appear to me to err more especially in arguing that, because the land tax is 
redeemed and capitalized, land i; nc further assessable to the public taxation. It is, 
indeed, no longer liable to fu rl her especial taxation iu land, but it isahstiTd to suppose 
that it no longer liable to a share in the public burden as property, and that*the 
holders cannot be reached by the common taxation in proportion to their means* 

The fact is, that if thereat hitherto paid for government land has been as much 
*s the ry« t could pay, his rent jbaa been both rent and taxes. It does not follow, 
because he now pay# down in one sum the capital represented by the present annual 
demands chi him, ♦hat lie ia not liable to taxation, like other people, if he become rich 
enough to hear a further shrir* in the public charges. If the low amassment under the 
revised survey rates is rent only, it may be healthily capitalized, for Government can 
never increase that rent, except they either 4 ‘ inequitably raise their demand, on the 
ground of a rise in prices, or Increase it to pay them tin* interest of capital invested *n 
rapnxluetive works.” 

It is easy to Indicate hotv the money handed to the State in redemption of land ta. 
might be used. In tin lint place, there is the public debt. Persona anxious to 
redeom might be required to pay down a capital sum which at the market price of 
securities would produce the tax redeemed at <)$ P er cent. If more redemption rroney 
were available than it is desirable to Invest in securities, an experiwu < d and imlc- 
pondont Board of Cnramissioneis might be appointed, under special legislation, to invest 
the money in reproductive works, the profit of which would bt lartre. Thus the 
capital which yon lately proved to be now hoarded by the Dcccno ryots would be 
turned to the beat account* 

TV first thing necessary, lion ever* is to separate tV Idea of Government as the 
impose* of taxes from Government a* the landlord of all ^im»r ryot#. Lord Canning 
proponed that Government should compound for the surrender of the latte- function 
only. The State foreg • * a rise ii. its rents which »♦ could not equitably enjoy as a 
landlord, but- which may equitably be left to Its tenants. The sacrifice, if auv, is well 
replaced by the moral and fiscal advantage of the tenants, who are also the majority 
of the subject*, and who are put into n position to repay as subjects w hat is remitted 
to them as tenants. It is not more absurd to suppose that a landowner can continue 
to exptct rent from an estate 'which he has parted with, than to imagine that the 
State will cease to expect taxes because the landlord hue ceased to expect rent. 

The measure, it is true, requires a raroftu ndiustment rf per ts tlrroughout the whole 
extent of country to which it ia applied, and it ia clearly impossible that the same 
number of years ’ purchase can he fair to the cultivators of Mntfrft* and of cmr J>ecoan 
collectorate*. On this ground It is, pvhnpe, not too muci to ask that the intro¬ 
duction of it should b© deferred lit every district until the expiry of the first guaran¬ 
tee unde" the revised survey rates, and a careful consideration of the bearing of the 
asiwasnvm t. 

patteedar. 

MovtUiy, 16/h A ng*m4- 



Re-delfyption of the Lutian Land Tax. 




Sjr,—A s you liave uia'!o no remark on n former letter which I addressed to you on 
the ItedampUon of the Land Tft\, 1 fed at liberty to assume that tin; uTujueHtimiable 
advantage of the meusim* in Hujproviug* tin: moral tone of the agricultural population 
are outweighed in yowl* estimation by the extent of the Idea which the public will 
suffer by foregoing an iuerrnw of revenue. 


Yott have not stated vrhftt that increase is to bo ; hut if yon add to the rising price 
of securitiea the large saving which Government will b<* nhle to effect In ratnUwhment* 
when the land tax is redeemed, you ’.nil find that the increase must needs hi estimated 
as considerable btforo any l.ss can be said to occur to tin* ^tate. The fhfi in the 
value of money has run part ofits course already, and your expectations of an infinite 
further depreciation must be rather alarming to stipendiaries. 


Bt I wish especially to notice here the increase which you anticipate In the land 
revenue trt the ordinary course of events. Jf your remarks ore translated into Mah- 
rattee, they must excite agreenhlo anticipations In the districts where the tir f tiifi; s 
years of the new survey ratee arc beginning to approach their .-nnloation. Happy 
the cultivator who Is taught to expect that the whole fitly per cent, or more by which 
the prices of produce have increased during the guarantee will bo added to his 
nssewunert, sublime in his confidence that the “ increment” is not brought upon him 
by his well or his watercourse, which he made himself, but to pay lor some other 
advantage which Lc neither made for himself, nor did any one concerned nmke for 
him ! 


I cannot agree with you, however, that Government have any inkntion of rafting 
their rents on the snm* principle ns the average JXuglish landlord. The governments 
to which that of the English succeeded, were not regarded aatho trustees of the public 
revenues (Including the land revenue) for the good of the public. They enforced 
their claims on the rent of land on no such principles, and they taxed nil clottse* very 
equally. The duties levied from the inhabitants of towns were as heavy ad valorem 
as the tax on landholders, and hea^fer per head: and n<* they were levied at the gates 
on the produce which went in and the manufactures which cum» out, they fell ou^ the 
" inhabitants of town*. These duties were abaiiJoncd by the English Government as 
obptructi. e to trade, but the land tax Wns retained as a fumflinr impose. A very large 
portion of the agricultural class have rcr since been regarded as tenants of tin State, 
for tenants they are whose land tax the State can increase at will, and who can bo 
evicted if they do not pay it. The great landlord has keptcountlwv stewards, and, as 
the native is always the native’s wror*t enemy, the native agency has robbed and 
bullied the native tenantry early and late. 


Whether this theory is to be the theory of Anglo-India inmtula ?<PCulorum is the 
question under discussion And as to the future increment of land tax, the question 
i i t nether the largest and most important section of the public s to hr* for p er 
compelled to hand over for the joint benefit of themselves and the rest of the puobe 
u'J tlii! additional wealth which chance or good government may bring them. The. 
rest of the public, bo it observed, are to keep all th< i; additionul wealth tr> thtiufgivos. 
The merchant, is to retain the extra<7rdfna’7 profit* of the capital which he risk* in 
tin otton market; the ryot U not to retain the extraordinary profits of the capital 
widen he entrusts to the precarious seasons. 

And the answer suggested In the Redemption of the Land Tax « that th< cultivators 
shall keep such extroardincry profit? as wv.ll a* the traders ; but tint both, while 
enjoying the independent control of their respective earnings, shah, as a matter of 
course, and will, as reasommla beings, cheerfully contribute equally toward* the 
expenses of their government. 

So that the question is not enc of gain nr loss at all. If the ryots nro kept to a 
roer tenants profit, they will never be able t*^ pay dim t taxes nor ever be a free 
and independent people. If they are allowed to redeem t he rent of their holdings , 
they wili, of course, keep untaxed by the assessed taxe* vrhn wa* unUxtd before. 




Tut they will also contribute in assessed otic! other taxes as much of the desiderated 
44 ftituro Ine.rctnefn '* as it in either fair or to .he pubKo interest to'take from tueTtk, 
iV^r can any government, which p >fe.ws to represent thbit* interest equally with tlmf 
of r.ue traders, a^k them to d more. 

And 'ho question to he solved is not, :w yon put it, whether the groat landlord shall 
>r 11 his right to raise bin rent* on hi.s tenants, but whether, retaining the tax the 
agricultural h)u now pay, it will nor he better to take what further increment of 
taxation may be needed from them, by some better method than the ouc which fettms 
tl*eir moral growth, and cliflls their soda.’ energies. 

I shall not again dw ell upon the safe tv given to the measure by the restrictions 
imposed, nor the \' ' aide us <•* to which accumulation pf redemption money might 
he put iu the construei,ion of reprOffttctivo works, rb»i under the management of the 
executive, nor of any of its departmouta, but under the protection of the legislature 
ami ot public opinion. I shall only further admit rnv surprise to find yon, afikr 
ex previing Aucb despair at the Redemption of the Land Tax, discovering matter for 
<leep satisfaction in its permanent settlement. What advaotagos flu ! atlor scimum 
po^ - dSRs o\».r thr f.M iimr f cannot eoucwv , while in the financial aspect ou which 
you principally dwell, It should appear to you incomparably move ruinous. 

# You point out. in your lending article of yesterday that the land tax is not properly 

a tux. As the public soar in the profits of land, as you explain it, is, after dll more 
tax than r* fit, your definition appear* to bo to fellow the history of the JhmH tax 
nu>rc truly than it has been followed iu the practice of our revenue officers. The ieqd 
tax really was a share in the profits ot land, not regulated by the superiority of good 
laud to had in its r< lorn h capital. And in the matter of redeeming it, when 1 - 
marking that, rbe right of or, -upancy is in the ryot, and the right to n shave in th> 
usufruct. iu the State or public, you should have gone cm to sny that the right of 
redeeming the share in the usufYuet is in the rvot who has the occupancy, and in 
no one else. * • ■ » 

Apart from the question of summarily increasing the public share in the usufruct, 
which you Imv not yet fully argued, the question of the expediency «>f 'slowing tin* » 
ryot to red' cm the public share as it is, maybe stated in very rlmpl- 1 terms. \ 
farincr has ten thousand rupees of cosh, for which lie gels 0 per cent. interest* or 
ow rupee* n nun d profit, and pay $ SO rupees of income tax on bis profit. lie has 
1 SO land, of Che prr.t. t« of which he pays yearly but) rupees as n share to tin: public. 

-hnweii to give b:r 10,000 rupees to the public. instead of the yearly share. Hi* 
own \ f arly prrdUfrom the laud us increased bv oOf) rupees, on which he pays ‘20 rujx>es 
of tncmno tax, find he no longer pn^ lav on a ca"h capital. Why he should bn 
supposed t 0 fa exempted from income ax on hi* profits from land I cannot conceive 
nor rm t discovert by the whole force of objection to the redemption is dir. cied on 
f ns single idea, for which I do wot perceive the authority. 

It is very strange that the above transaction should be coufidet-ed by the. Bomba,/ 
Gazette to f the farmer from aJl share iu th« public debt, and from all direct t«.\- 
nf •>». It h impossible to help inquiri ur whether there is not a land tax in 1?: ml ami, 
luv.i wlifiit t it has not been largely redeemed, and is not redeemable, and whether 
the iri iboldm consequently piv uo taxes on their iueorn -, horses, hounds, legacies, 
and luxuries'. 9 ° ’ 

Bombay, 2m/ September. I‘ATTJ.iSDAR. 

IX .—{October 18 , 

Tenant Right, 

{(■ont tented from the Bombay Satuithy Review for Jug. ifj.) 
lifts Wi) shown that tho disposition to look with favour on tenant 
tight i? one confluence of a previously formed opinion that property 


a 
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in land is fm impossibility The advocacy ot t enant right is, therefore, 
only one of those means which irmy be made use of to annoy the land¬ 
holder, whenever he is so large a proprietor as legitimately to excite 
the enry of the philosophical philanthropist. Our philanthropist, in 
fact* regards the larger landed proprietor t< :i kind of/mi nature? to 
he potted at in all lands by all persons who may have previously taker 
out a licence from Mr. John Stuart Mill, if von find the landlord 
in Bengal, you cun destroy him with tenant rights ; if y-m meet him as 
he tries to enter Khandeish, you may knock him down with peasant 
proprietorship. In Ireland, sportsmen still stick to the literal but 
effective blunderbuss. In England, the services neither of Indian 
legislative Councils nor of Irish Ilihbon Societies being available, more 
indirect ways and means of attack must be resorted to : the landlord 
must be plagued with dies. Tell him he only exists by sufferance, that 
he is a necessary evil, that he may at any moment dud himself suspended 
between heaven and earth by the thread of a pension, eating, driuk- 
ing, nnd doing nothing, visibly in the eyf‘s of all mortals. Von may, 
by the use of these and lik«. means, by the process of logical sap, as it 
were, reasonably hope that, good fortune aiding, the English landlord 
may not only be worried in the present, but exposed to the risk of 
confiscation in the future. For if he himself can, by might of tongue 
fence, be persuaded into the secret belief that he has no natural right 
to the title of proprietor; if the tenants can, with greater ease, be 
brought into the faith that the rent, which they now pay, to enable 
their landlord to keep his carriage and to live without working, ought 
by lights to go to the State, in lieu of the i/» es they at present pay 
themselves, in addition to the rent; if the artizans of the towns can, 
with greatest ease, he persuaded that, but for the do-nothing drones of 
landlords, (bey might, each and all, exchange their dingy alleys and 
garrets for the Arcadian Miss of a French peasant who has eight acree 
of land all his own, and in twenty different portions in twenty different 
places ; if public opinion can even. uaJiy be brought round to look upon 
the rights of landlords as something different from the rights of pro¬ 
perty generally, it is evident that thoce rights will in any case of 
national pressure be placed in extreme jeopardy. For example, in 
such an event as a very severe cotton famine, public opinion having 
been duly prepared, the economical philanthropist might come forward 
with the proposition that the relief of the factory hands he specially 
provided tor by a special increment of the land tax. V much better 
prospect, therefore, opoue up to the scientific landlord-hunter in England 
than to the Irish gentleman who is accustomed to hag his landlord 
bodily from behind convenient hedges. The Irish game spoils sport. 
A rightly constituted mind will ever regard the shooting of n landlord 
as equally criminal, not to say snobbish, wkh the shooting of a fox. 

Tenant right and peasant proprietorship, then, so far as political 
economy Ls concerned, lose themselves in the primary question of rent. 
The common definilien of rent has b on indicated already at p.dSh Rent 
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there in stated to have been clef md us the price paid for an appropriated 
natural agent. To this price the proprietor has no personal right. It 
bob Hgs to the community, and ought to be received by the community. 

One answer to this argument ie, that this definition of rent is the 
definition of the price of everything. Everything that is made or can 
be made, everything that is or can he sold, is in the strictest sense an 
appropriation of one or more natural agents. If Mr. Mill, then, or 
if any one else, use this argument at all, he is bound to extend it. to 
everything, and to deny, along with the French Communists, the right 
of private property. 

it may he said that land is different from other things; that in 
buying, or rather hiring, some things, yon pay more for labour done 
than you pay for the use of an appropriated natural agent. But this 
only makes the difference between land and other things to he of the 
same sort of difference which we know to obtain between the different 
kinds of land itself. In renting a farm in Minnesota you may he said, 
in accordance with the given definition of rent, to pay more for the 
use of natural virtues than you do when yon rent a farm in the 
Bedford .Level, or than you do when you hire a post-chaise. But the 
State may justly reply, that in oil cases, in the case of the worst land 
under cultivation, as well as in that of the best, in the case of the post- 
chaise as well as in that of the farm, the assistance of nature is equally 
indispensable ; that, so long as rent is the price paid for the appropriation 
of a natural agent, and so long as a natural agent is appropriated, rent 
must be paid, and the community has a claim on the property. 

But the argument of those who rely on the definition of rent which 
Is under discussion, for a proof of the right of the State to the rent 
of the soil, is open to a more radical objection. If it is unjust for v 
tenant to pay money to an individual for permission to make use of a 
previously appropriated natural agent, it is as unjust that he should 
pay money to the State. If it is unjust that the English tenant should 
pay money as rent to enable his landlord to ride in his carriage, it is 
also unjust that the Indian ryot should pay rent to the State to enable the 
Baidas and the shopkeepers in the bazaar to receive gratis the benefits 
of government. The rejoinder, if it be made, that, as a matter of fact 
the State is owner, de facto or de jure , of the soil in India and in Eng¬ 
land, clearly takes the matter out of the province of jmlitical economy. 
Antiquarians may have a right to pronounce on the mat ter of fact; 
students of history and of politics may sny whether, granted that the 
state is owner of the soil, it is expedient or not that it should remain 
the owner , hut the economist, as an *cpuomisi, has nothing to do with 
the qu -stiou. 

But a more exact definition may he substituted for the one iust 
discussed. The rent of anv piece of land, it will he said, is the excess 
ot its produce over the produce, the same amount of capital having 
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been expended, of tile worst land in cultivation. If these two definitions 
relate to the same thing'* what has been already said about the mutual 
relations of the State, the landlord and the tenant, will be still valid. But 
they do not relate to the same thing. If you say rent is the excess of 
produce over the . reduce of the worst land in cultivation, rent cannot 
represent the price paid to a monopolist landlord, by the cultivator, for 
the gratuitous bounty of nature. That is to say, rent, now, not only 
represents a monopoly charge, so to spenk, hut an inseparable some¬ 
thing more* added to it,—the interest of the fixer! capital that, much or 
little, has been sunk in the soil. Thus, Mr. Mill says of the feu < ountry 
in the east of England : “ I cannot think that tin* income of those who 
own the Bedford Level or the Lincolnshire Wolds ought to , he 
called profit, and not rent because those lands would have been \vo r th 
next to nothing unless capita! had been expended on them. The 
owners are not capitalists, bat landlords: they have parted with 
their capital, it is consumed* destroyed, ami neither is, nor is to be, 
returned to them, like the capital of a farmer or a. rpanutactuvei, 
from wlmt it produces.” It. is plain, then, that Mr. Mill cannot call 
these men monopolists : he cannot say that by receiving rents they 
defraud the State. But all landlords are more or less in the same 
ease. Every landlord who drams his land for the use of his tenants, 
or who excavates a tank, has placed himself, ‘partly at lead, in the 
position of one of the owners of the Bedford Level. If the State 
resumes the rent, calculated according to the last deunidon, it will 
' learly confiscate all the fixed capital that has ever been invested in 
the soil. 

Now let us look at the question from another point of view. Let u 
consider that the State has a right to what the tenant pays for the 
inherent and indestructible virtues of the soil, that the fixed capital 
sunk by the landlord in the soil may be fairly estimated and allowed 
for. How much must the State ask for from the cultivator? II m 
is i f to know whether it is not taking more than the legitim;?. " excess” 
from him ? If a private landlord, of course, asks for more thou 
his due, he will lose his tenant. The tenant cannot, and wilt not, 
pay more, ns a general rule ; for, h. a general rule, hr may be supposed 
able to transfer himaelf to another landlord, or even to another oceti 
pation altogether. Thus the landlord may be to some extent guided to 
rhe proper amount of rent he is ta ask for by observing the vibrations 
iu the brrlaiicc of supply and demand, but the tenant cannot get 
away from the State, when there is no other landlord in the country. 
Nor can he really put his labour and capital into other occupations. 
So many individuals arc in the same case, that such a transference 
would merely derange matters throughout the country, if it were 
possible to effect, which it is not. Hence, the State must to a great, 
extent, depend upon itself for an estimate of what it should a^k. What 
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s there >.U the definition of rent to guide it in making this estimate ' 
U must determine the produce of the worst laud under cultivation. 
But what is the worst land under cultivation ? You have not only 
differences in the kinds of soil to consider, hut differences in the kinds 
of crops sown, differences in the climate, differences in market distances, 
differences in the supply, artificial and natural, of water and timber. 
By the action of these differences, the worst soil under cultivation may 
in some cases return the greatest produce. This may not trouble the 
economist, who may simply say that, in that case, the worst land, tor 
the time, becomes the best. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meanwhile has lost bis basis of calculation. How can he compute the 
excess, which he is to call the rent of land, throughout the country ? 

Bet us shift our ground again. Suppose it to be possible for 
statistics to ascertain the whole produce of a country, the average 
produce, that h to say, for each acre of land in cultivation, Suppose 
we sd against this the amount of produce which on one acre of land 
will just nay the wages of the cultivators, and yield to the capital 
employed the ordinary profit, and no more. 

This has been done. Mr. Carey, an American economist, says Mr. 
Mill, contends that the whole pecuniary value of aii the land in any 
country, in England, for instance, or in the United States, does noi 
amount to anything approaching the sum which has been laid out, or 
rattier which it would even now be necessary to lay out, in order to 
bring the country to its present condition from a state of primeval 
forest. So that if our Chancellor of the Exchequer, in want of a 
revenue without nation, goes to statistics for ins rent, he is told 
there is none. Taking one field with another throughout the country, 
there is no excess in the average over the amount of produce, which 
will just pay the wngos of the cultivators, ami yield to the capital 
employed the ordinary profit, and no more, 

Mr. Mill, of course, does not record Mr. Carey 1 s statement without 
attempting to explain it. He says that Mr. Carey’s estimate includes 
,iil thai has been laid out in making roads and canals, that is, not in 
adding to the value of land already occupied, but in rendering other 
and rival lands accessible. With this allowance, Mr. Mill thinks* that 
Mr. Carey’s result is correct, or may be easily made correct But 
what does this subtraction from the* data of the" American economist 
amount to All roads and canals, it is true, are not constructed to 
raise the value of land which already supplies the markets, hut most 
of them are Berkshire supplied London with dour long before the 
Great Western railroad was constructed. Bot, this consideration apar!. 
it is manifest that, i r an fur ate of the pecuniary value of all the land 
in England, Berkshire should not be pitted against Gloucestershire, 


* The writer of this article has no means of referring to MV < itvy'^ work. Mr. 
Mill dev* not lav that even this allowance, if made, will leave f* margin for rent. 
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nor the market gardens of Middlesex against those of Evesham. If 
we look on the landed property of England as a whole, it cannot 
possibly be maintained that any one road or canal has had the effect, 
not of adding to the value of English landed property as a whole, but 
of rendering other and rival lands accessible. Mr. Carey’s estimate 
may, therefore, be considered to remain unaffected by Mr. Mill’s 
objection. 


Nor shall wo find the result of Mr. Carey’s calculations to bo 
unsupported by theory. The rent of any piece of laud we are told is 
the excess of its produce over that of the worst land in cultivation. 
And the produce of the worst land under cultivation jnst, cover, the 
wages of the cultivators, and yields to the capital employed the ordb 
nary profit, and no more. Blit, unless by accident, the produce of 
nothing that is cither cultivated or manufactured can yield more than 
that. Out of the four million hales of cotton in ordinary rears which 
are spun into yarn, how many bales, does any one think, will more than 
pay the wages of the spinners and yield the ordinary profit on the 
capita) employed T Now the ordinary profit of the capital employed 
in cotton spinning will be vhe ordinary profit of the capital employed 
hi agriculture* The one regulates the other, and, therefore, as the 
majority of bales of cotton do no more than defray the expenses in 
curved on them, so will the majority of cultivated acres of land do,no 
move than just, answer to the definition of the worst land under culti¬ 
vation. They will just pay the wages of* their cultivato r, and the 
ordinary profit of the capital 'employed on them. And any additional 
charge, as in India that of the land tax, must of necessity form an 
additional item in the coat of production. 

One test of the practical value of the theory of rent would be to 
apply it to cotton, A bale of cot ton is to the spinner exactly what 
an acre of land is to the cultivator. The spinner lives on what he gets 
out of lus bale, just as the cultivator lives on what he out of his 
field. The merchant will be to the spinner what the landlord is to the 
farmer, both merchant and landlord making their profit out of the. 
talc or hire of natural advantages which are susceptible of monopoly, 
'fhe proper rent of any hale of cotton will be the excess of its produce 
over thr produce of the worst being spun. Mr. Gladstone will unfor¬ 
tunately, not be able to apply thin formula, for hi hit cose the merchants 
might make unto themselves wings. But when Mr, Lincoln has con¬ 
quered the Confederate States, he w ill b* in a position to estimate the 
total amount of this excess on the annual cotton crop of North America.* 


* The writer is aware trra th* concluding paragraphs of this article are open to 
objections, but In* lets them :aihi, as the) refer to a iM* of the object no* often 
approached la eoiuroverny.—ldtHi. 
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Sir citarh . Wood mol the Perpetual Settlement [IX 

SIR C. WOOD'S DESPATCH RECDNMEND/KQ THE PERPETUAL 
SKfTtKMBKT OF THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA. * 

(From the F.conomift, September 13,1EC2.J 
r ihim*. ,irp mo ,«rnrious than tin revolutions of opinion on -very important. tvpia* 

Jntt'SSF - “ 

operate powerfully, or B^r that 

i. ;>assi«n sail Vet ^remarkable instance fa now tofei 1 

me v?«W I. “VT (-Suntfr«i an ,.t.ikvoiirabiej«.h ;1 neut on the perp«t«nl 
memor. h „ ,twnwnlK*. Grute nulhorWa*have said that he 

ir^r.freed with speculative 

iunrtions Lftr ,r P „, his actual measures only In the great*■ car*, precision, and 
knowledgr with which they apply that principle. 

_, h! , h .I,;. ffIVR t change has been effected is ft* remarkable as Its 
"1 .n modi, m v,l .( n t ? J Stimlev directed inquirteft to be mnde as to the 

uutnre. It, t lme^ rfMWf 'o'-betorc his departure from India, 

SSSi pffly Jremntorely and unwisely, toned a decree authorising that 

rrslerruiRon withiii certain precautionary limits. which were to be extended * the 
reu-n.ption TO .11 « *- I that were expected from rt. Now Sir C. 

pccnissL glv.» by la-rd Canning to redeem the laud tax, and 
1,', substituted or it‘an authoritative recommendation of a perpettial aettlement 

I, m jJ # A hoWur stop has rarely beet, ventured on by an, legislator. I here 
is uo '^ment-w.\nav say scarcely an approach to nn sgremer.t--a.noug 
the aXriTes n,»* convert with the su^ct. The parimmenure paper 
whfch contains ihe despatches is accompanied by two other* embodying 
or “ae ir“nh«r> of Council at home, and roost toluminpus opinion* and contrndfe- 
t , irY (,s*nmi. «d»tlons from India. We cannot undertake to condense the whole ol 
•hi" coin plicated and serious discussion lnti> tlie limits ot an article. We can ouly 
ItPu^ to nXTt somoeaSW principles wldeh may guide u« on this subject, 
and Rave their application in detail to persons of closer experience m more accurate 
JcrtowlHge, 

Ti is most Important despatch raises in its simplest form the great question,-i» it 
deskhh. for thesSa to to tin »tr of the rent ot land, or should .ndivMiml* own 
t 11. Run**™ Know, the rent of laud bn, generally been •PW»mtod to 
narUeulac persons, ami the State has no more concern with it ban with flro p »n.a 
if l apiti! sod (he wages oflabtHir. But in Asia generally, am! In India particularly, 
theTery opposite system has been adopted; and, until very recently, polmcal ecoi- 
„^7nd Indian poHtleimmUav..- conceived that the Asiartc 

. ^ .. 6 r i. i rt)uc<!}v<‘ “ saitl Mr. Jflnuvv Mill. wftt pwCttrartty of lunifl. 

to brewing . large proportion of its revenue from the land, is a very great advantage. 

. n is unnecessary to say that this article is not tin- proiinctjon of the editor of 
thfr publication .—\ B6*'. 
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A State Rant charge in Eivjlam 1 0, 

Nim: probably, of the revenue of the Government of India it- derived from the 

rent of land never appropriated to individuals, and always considered to be the 
property of the Government; and to me that ap^ars to lx* one of the mast fortunate 
circenmtttnees that can occur iu uny country ; teeau^e in consequence of thin lh« 
wanI h of the State are supplied really and truly without taxation. Am far as this 
source goes, the people of the country remain untaxed, Tin* v ants of Government, 
are supplied without any drain either upon the product of any man*8 labour, or the 
produce of any nun’s capital.” 

We are now acting in plain und intentional opposition to this doctrine; we arc ”efus- 
ing to ourselves any share in future augmentations of the rent of laud. We are 
adopting a principle which, if adopted at the commencement of Indian society, would 
have required tbe abandonment of the entire rent of land by the State, atnl its entire 
concession, as in Europe, to individuals. We are reversing the dir turn of James Mill 
Supposing our present revenue become h< rentier insufficient for India, wr are saying 
that the excuse of it shall be defrayed, not from the augmented tout of an. available 
real estate, hut from tho produce of some inau's labour, or the produce of tome Man's 
capital, in .. :> doing, are we right or are wo wrong ? 

fn our judgment, wc are right, and we will state briefly our reason* for so 
thinking. 

Firnlly —The principle of reserving the rent of land as the property and patri¬ 
mony cf the State is, we believe, inapplicable to any age of full commercial civilisa¬ 
tion. The argument of James Mill and of similar writers comes in its essence to 
this :—“ Land L« scarce, and man is abundant. As society progress^ men multiply ; 
but the land doer not extend; its area 's constant. Year try year we have to 
resort to some soils which giv. us less for our labour, or to apply Increased eapi'u and 
labour to old soilM at a diminished proportional return* Without, any man's Jabot*’*, 
without any man s mtrit, so to speak, land becomes scarcer and more valuable i. 
population und civilisation advance. That augmented, value is the creation of no 
individual ; no one made it; society made it as the insensible consequence ofite natural 
growth, Let society, then, possess and enjoy it; let it be the property of the Stale.” 

The difficulty of such arguments lies in the frn possibility of their application in the 
only state of society in which men can be brought to comprehend them. In :i 
cultivated age, sucu *» that in which we live, it would 1 e impossible to introduce them 
for the first time. Suppose that we wen now to say, u Tin* landowners of England, 
as we ace by Schedule A, have such and such Income. We will not interfere with 
that past acquisition, hut we will prevent nnv fiiturc acquisition, That income the 
lundowners of England shall enjoy -or ever. any additional rent which the further 
growth of society .dial! create they shall not enjoy; such additional rent shall belong to 
the State/* The certain consequences would be apparent. No landowner wouki 
daw* to expend a shilling on the improvement of his estate. In practice, it is impossible 
to distinguish between the compensation which a tenant pays for the inherent powers 
of ib- soil, and that which he pay* for the aid given to him by the capital invest**}, 
and, m to say, Mended with that soil. Agriculture is a plain it ulc carried »n hy plain, 
practical men. farmers take the land a*? it is : they do not, they cannot, distinguish 
how much they arc paying for Batumi Inherent fertility, and how much they are 
paying for artificial and skHful improvements. It is impossible to makv. tbe division 
ty Its natur.. ; the application of much capital to the soil of a country J» in the 
nature of a pern uent, indestructible improvement. The creation of great w‘orks like 
the Bedford Level raise* the value of the property cf the estates winch contributed,’ 
jfeiscs It immediately and for ever. In more ordinary cases it is plainly ixposaiblc: t*> 
specify a time when the effect of a really effectual drafting* may he exhausted. No. 
practical person would propose to apply such a doctrine as that of Jam, * Miii to the 
existing state of society. When he was put face to free with tbe land itself, he would 
find it imfK’Ssible to apply his nbsfmct principle with accuracy, or even at a IL The 
and of England i.*, if the phrase may lie liftstrded, not raw land, but cooked land ; it 






to impossible to di&linguish what, part of its great value is due to Uie inherent powers 
whioli It. poxee.wed at IIrat, ami what is due to the capital w hiclrfc now inseparably 
intermixed nnd incorporated v ith it. 

ft may be said that this reasoning bus no nppliciulon to India; hut it has a oi'y 
grave application. We are endeavouring to improve Judin into full commercial 
civil! 4/111011. Olio of the peculiarities of such dvhisation we sec to be the inextricable 
i'oqfwrion, so to speak, of capital with land, and the c mipht« impossibility of separat¬ 
ing their intermixed ofifccta. In so far, therefore, as we day by day improve India 
into the ‘tatc to whi'h wrought Up Improve it, and art anxiously endeavouring to 
improve it, in so far shall we find it needful U> abandon our principle of preserving 
the rent, or the augmented rent of land, /or the use of the Government. The 
inm»Asaut and inextricable Insertion of capital into 1mm is a mainspring of thru, 
dv Ideation ; arid the exaction by the State of an augmented and arbitrary rent is sure 
to impede—wc may say, will be certain altogether to prevent—that insertion. 

Sccundiji —We arc inclined to believe that the assertion by the State of it* chum 
to the ultimate ownership of the land to one of the principal causes of* the retarded 
improvement of India. Inula is, as we Well know, not a barbarous country. It has 
ancient manufactures. ancient buildings, ancient cities, nnd modem luxuries, which 
render that name wholly inapplicable ; but it to an nrr&ted civilisation : it began to 
improve, and for some reason, son: > latent cause, it stopped. All other Asiatic civilisa¬ 
tion* have also paused ; they, too, have improved more or less, and then their progress 
has been stayed. Thwts must, therefore, be in these arrested civilisations some impedi¬ 
ment to progress, which li* s deep in their structure, and which does not extol elsewhere. 

Now it to, to say the h st, remarkable that in nil these Asiatic civilisations the State 
ha* ’v served to itself the right of ownership in the lnrul; nnd it is also remarkable that 
the ownership of laud by individuals is tin best incentive to diffused industry and 
continued improvement by those individuals, which a political society can posse* . 
'Hie fact of a country will be changed by nothing so quick as by the detail* d division 
of labour over the land. Tell each individual, M If you improve 1 he plot of land yon 
work upon, you shall have that plot with all flic improvements you make in It,’* and 
a bum a desert will, tinder the continual industry of a crowded population , become 
coon i\ garden of Kilen. 

The nature of the government* which assumed the inherent right of th»* govern meat 
to “ natural” ran 4 must be consul/ red befor * we can understand the retaidation 
cpnscqnCnt dn that m mmption. \ Mahometan conquer.>r, or any conqueror, wits 
a very different man from Mr James Mill. Hr was better ‘ killed in the practice of 
exaction than of the phUes’oplvy of rent. He applied hto mind to the subject in a 
fmh and practical way. Ho mid; —“ Here to a most industrious population culti¬ 
vating n lino country; they want little, and tins land produces much. How* can 
I most asily screw (there to no other word for the idea) the largest sum out of 
thorn V* 1 ndia was sun eyed acre b\ acre—not on Beutham’s principle of the greatest 
Iiapj iiiess f r rhe greatest number, but on the very contrary principle—on the 
principle of obtaining the most for princes who did little, and leaving but little for the 
great mass who did everything. The rfffcet of such a policy is evident. It is a bounty 
<>n hilcneid and a penalty on Industry. The idle man gets the enjoyment of being 
idK but the industrious tuau does not get the enjoyment of that for which he 
laboured. If In . nproVes his laud ever so little, the government as 5 that little 
wit of him, as stion as it observes him. 


ffxu!onb(e*!2y, the population of India, or of any other Asiatic country, was never 
exposed to Uie indefinite exaction of Government w-imutstunc check or control. 
But If wp oJoseiy examine the matter, wo shall hud that the check, such as it was, 
which rc'.trained ;hr Government from unlimited exaction, was almost as nr ; favour¬ 
able to industrial progress as arbitrary exacuon itself. It was a check' of custom. It 
amounted to this : A is entitled to keep field B while he pays sum 0 ; if mur* to 

asked, it to tyranny, injustice, and oppression ” Of coupsfe it was often a»ked. but 



perhaps* ©finest for some exceptional pre tones ov reason ; mid » the exaction went 
beyond n certain step, tlicrewns th ■; extreme resource,—the ultima to check of ait 
subjects over all gov-rmnents—rebellion, To raise the land assessment above what 


4 was usual, was and Is the most critical oppression of an Oriental despot. in rons<- 
<jucnert, the whole land of India was hold it the time of our conquest in what, an 
English lawyer would call an imwatun cop)hold t the tenant bad not quite come to a 
fixed holding so long a.s he complied with stated customs, and the “ copy of court roll,” 
hut he was approxi mating towards that; and, if the state of society had not been * r > 
troubled and insecure, he* might, perhaps, have reached it This check on the 
government was unspeakably heocfidal to each generation in succession j but exact¬ 
ly for that reason it tended to keep each generation precisely on a level with the pre¬ 
ceding. The restraint was too inestimable to lot**, and the best way to k»» p up a 
on Mom is to discourage change. The pervading state of Eastern society is a sort of 
conservative panic. When any new thing occurs, they a*k,—“ What ir, this ? 
How Will U fiutt tw 7 What doe i it portend? What will happen next? May 
God preserve us.” If any improvement i« prupnwd, it is more likely that the pro- 
pc**i* will he destroyed, than that tlie improvemerits will bo adopted. The whole 
Wls of their ideas is i — {i We cannot hope to he betfei than we arc. If wu seem 
letter, the government will bo down on us, and take away our n(w gains, vti 
porhaj« our old property witii it. Keep every tiling ns it Is; that is the only chance.’* 
If the only chock on a plundering government is the scanty recognition of 
immemorial custom, the population will b<* opposed even to what seems improvement 
if it fehttis also to weaken that custom. It i« certain that the Infringement of the. 
enstom will injure them almost vitally ; it is more likely that a conspicuous irnprew- 
meat will tempt the larcenous superiors, ihan that ft will give additional enjoyment 
or comfort to those who deserve it. 

We bolicve, iherefore, that the assertion by the State of a right iothc reut of tin* 
land In India hns been in the pa*t a principal can.se of ,‘ts arrested civilisation. We 
believe that such an assertion would be utterly ^consistent with, and futile in, the 
fufl commercial civilisation to which we should try to bring India. We believe thar 
every step (and we arc taking many etc ps tow ards thAt future) biings us more, and 
more into antagonism with the inseparable results of that assertion. 



X —THE LAND TAX. 

(Pre&nibtr fi, I2G2J 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE u BOMBAY SATURDAY REVIEW.” 

Sir, —The Times of India for Thursday of last week assorts in effect 
that the assumption that the Indian land tax is » tax ott agriculturalist* 
*how« an ignorance of the elements of political economy. I hold tha* 
t he Indian land tax is ti tax, and not a rent. 

In the tirst place no attempt has been made, so far as 1 know, to 
rest the demonstration of the proposition, that the Indian land tax is 
a true rent, on the indisputable de mUiotts of an abstract science, on 
such a definition as the definition of rent which is given in the works 
of English economists. On the contrary, the only demonstrations 
given, in the Times of India or elsewhere, have exclusively rested on 
the very disputable statistics of Indian population and agriculture. 
Even if those statistics were indisputable, ns they assuredly are not. 
they would only show that the land tax w&i very light or very heavy. 
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as the case might be. They could not prove that it waa ft rent or a 
tax in its nature. They cannot convict those whom they confute of 
ignorance of political ecouomy. 

In the second place, I do not know hew any one can prove that, in 
the case of any particular piece of ground, the rent of that ground, 
according to the theory of Ricardo, is so many pounds and so many 
shillings. The theory of rent is stated as follows :—The rent which 
any land will yield is the excess of its produce beyond what wo*.Id be 
returned to the same capital if employed in the worst land in cultivation. 

Now, when 1 carry this formula to a patch of land in SaiseUe or in 
Middlesex, and try to determine, by its aid, what is the true rent of 
that piece of land, the first obstacle in the way of niv arriving at ai. 
arithmetical result is, where is the worst land under cultivation t 
Within what area an i to look for if ? How am I to know it when I 
see it ? If the piece of land I want to know the rent of, is pasture 
land, answers to tuese questions become still more hard to get at . 

Again, in the search after the proper rent of my bit of ground, I 
find myself embarrassed by the fact that no one does put the same 
capital into lands of unequal qualities. Difference of quality implies a 
difference of expenditure just as much ns it does n difference of returns. 

Take the smallest possible difference of quality, that between two wheat 
fields, one in Norfolk, the other in West England, The difference in 
return here may be only the difference between the London prices for 
Norfolk dour and West Country flour. And the difference in expendi¬ 
ture may be that difference between the labour required to cultivate 
*he comparatively light and dry soils of Norfolk, and that necessary for 
the heavy and moist lands of the West. In other words, the difference 
in produce may be merely a greater proportion of gluten in thoiwthe 
number of wheat ears, w hile the difference in expenditure may consist 
iu putting three horses to.Die plough instead of two. Still the same 
capital has not been applied to the two fields, and the difference of 
produce therefore will not determine the difference of proper rent. 

Nor, supposing the one field to be the worst land in cultivation, will 
the difference in produce be the proper rent of the other field. 

To put the same thing in another way. A fanner has five hundred 
acres of land, no two acres perhaps being of the same quality. Perhaps 
every possible quality of soil has a representative in one or other of 
his fields. It is plain that such a former will i l0 t put the same amount 
of capital and labour into each of his fields. Some of his fields will be 
kepi for pasture land, others will be made to hear crops, each crop 
requiring an amount of capital and labour peculiar to itself. And of 
the pasture land no two acres will demand exactly the same amount of 
attention. But thisfia the oiue all over the kingdom. And what is 
t rue of acres taken separately, is true of them when taken in blocks of 
fiv© hundred each. In no eases can you find that identity of capital 
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expended which can alone entitle you to call any part of the product 
hy the name of rent in the scientific sense of the term. 

Thus, then, I submit that a political economist may say : I accept 
Ricardo’s theory of rent. I admit that, out of the amount whuifh a 
tenant pays yearly to his landlord, a certain proportion does not enter 
into the cost of production, and, the landlord being the State, cannot 
be called a tax. But I also maintain that in the case of the Indie n 
land tax there is nothing in political economy; or anywhere else,, that 
con determine whether that proportion is or is not"exceeded by that 
tax. Till some one does determine this, I am justified u treating the 
Indian land tax as of the same nature with all other pay merits to the 
State feu State purposes that are made hy individuals out of individual 
resources, in treating it as a tax, and no rent. 


AN ENQUIRER. 


XI.—IS PROPERTY ROBBERY ? 


(Dccembcv 13, 1802 J 


TO THK EDITOR OF THE “ 1H>uU\Y SATURDAY REVIEW.” 

Sat,*—A short time* ago the Times of India found occasion to st ate 
that ** the celebrated deduction of M. Proudhon'#, Property is Theft, 
happens not to be deducible from the theory of the English economists” 
(about rent). 

I am curious to know how the deduction in que uion happens to be 
impossible. M. Bastiat , a political economist almost as eminent «s 
Mr, Mill, happens to make it.j* 

Mr. Ricardo thus fates his celebrated theory of rent:— 

Rent is that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid to 
the landlord for the use of ihe original and indestructible powers ot 
the soil.” It is distinct from the payments made by the.tenant to the 
landlord, as interest and profit, on the capital invested by the fatter in 
buildings, enclosures, and other ameliorations. 

It is dear then, according to this, that the payments made by 
a tenant to his landlord, and which are all, by the unscientific, con¬ 
founded under the one title, rent, are of two distinct orders. The 
one kind of payment is made for an equivalent, the other not. The 
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t Whttt follows T write with (he aid of M. Bfwtfof’srvQtk H* infinite of Pula a a l 
Eorwomy, an translated by Air. Stirling. I am a war* 1 that M Huntlnt i- not gene¬ 
rally considered an authority in hi* points of diifi; -m-e from Hu trrrtfi in th«; matter 
of mu. But it ii, not witlna tin; scojh; oi my argument * cal! Mr. 11 <cargo's theory 
i« c|iu*tjon. 
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I'mnow i six, fiocuilisix, and Com munists 

rtji ..fie ihc original inrkstmetiHe powers of 
has no right, then, to charge tor them. That he does charge for them 
is by virtue of a monopoly. So far nt in any other capacity than 
that of an improver of land, he receives money from his tenant, in so 
far as the rent he receives exceeds the interest of the money he has laid 
ont on his tenant’s farm, with the wages of the labour he has given 
to the farm, Political Economy, says Mr . Mill, 1ms nothing to say in 
defence of him. The brief is thrown up, and our proprietor stands 
a th itij\ 

This reasoning applies to all kinds of property. Lor example, that 
bloated aristocrat, the cooly fisherman, is an outrageous and most 
impudent thief, fie brings me his pomphUt (if that is the way it 
spells itself) to market , lie asks me lb wages due lor the labour 
expended in catching sai ApompMet. Good! lie asks me the interest 
due on the capital be sinks in boat, tackle, and repairs of the same. 
Good again! He then asks me so much more because the Jink is 
eatable. Good Gracious! Did he make the fish eatable ? 4 lie no more 
made that pamphlet eatable than \he landlord made his land fertile. 
The fisherman is as big a thief ns the other. 

If this is not M. Proadhon's deduction, it is very like it, Bui T 
give, from Mr. Stirling's translation, M . Uustiat's account of that 
celebrated deduction. 

“ You imagine perhaps that” M. Proudhon “is about to question 
the premises on which Economists and Socialists ground their agree¬ 
ment. 4 ' Not at all. lie can demolish property without that. He 
appropriates the premises, grasps them, closes with them, and most 
logically deduces his conclusion. ‘You grant,’ he says, ‘that the 
gifts of God an* possessed not only of utility, but of value,f and that 
these gifts the proprietor usurps and sells. Then property is theft ; 
and it is not necessary to maintain it; it is not necessary to demand 
compensation for it; what is necessary is t.o abolish it.’ 

“ it/. Proudhon lias brought forward many arguments against landed 
property. The most formidable one—indeed, the only formidable 


* At. Bastint ha* previously classed his opponents, and defined their respective 
positions u& under i~ 

The Economists say that property (in land) if a monopoly ^ but a monopoly which 
r* neefewuy, and which must bo maintained. [Too favourable uu account of Mr. 
Mitt’s posif i' u.] 

The Socialists snv that property (in land) is n monopoly, but a monopoly which 
Is necessary, and which must be maintained, and they demand comp Nation for it 
in thy shape of right to employment (fa divit au travail). 

The Cumtnnuiaifs and Bgnlitaires my lhatprvpoiy (in general) is a monopoly, 
and must be destroyed. 

t As for example, the ferdlity of the land is the gift of God. It is nxrful to flu 
trnrt*it. It is also valuable to tk£ landlord, lie, according to the Economists, 
rectives rent tor it. 
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M. Bo&Uafs fiefiftition of Value. 6C 

one— -is that which these author#* * have furnished him, by confoimdiugt 
utility with value. 

“ Who has the right,’ he asks, ‘ to charge for the use of tiu* 
soil,—tor that wealth which does not proceed from man’s act ? who 
is entitled to the rent of land l The producer of the land, without 
doubt;. Who made it ? God. Then, proprietor, begone. 

« < * * * the Creator of the earth does not sell it, he gives 

it ; and in giving it In* shows no respect of persons. Why, then, 
among all his children are some treated as eldest sons, and some as 
bastards i If equality of inheritance be our original right, why 
should our posthumous right be inequality of conditions V 

“ Replying to J. B» >S7/y, who had compared land to an instrument, 
he says:— 


* English and French political economists. 

• t Af. Uaxtiat says, else where, that utility (the property which certain thing* un<J 
certain act* have of Serving us) is com pick. On - part we owe to the union of* nature* 
another to the action of man. The former part is gratuitous. To elm latter value 
refers, and is defined to b<- the relation of two service* exchanged. Those who say 
that man pays for the Inherent natural powers of the soil make value also to refer to 
the former part. The nature of this confusion is illustrated by M fin Hint in his reply 
to the following assertion of Ssna/nja's : “ when a franc's worth > d produces a 
hundred francs* worth of corn, this augmentation of value is mainly clue to the soil 
.17. BaJirtfft’s reply is : “ This is to confound utility with value. He mighthave lust as 
w«dl said, when water which costs only one hou at ten yan.V distance fron the spring, 
C0H ts ten sous at one hundred yards’, this augmentation of value is due to part U the 
intervuntion of nature.'* 

I will add the following dialogue, by which M. Bo stint illu.d rates what he means 
by value A, walking by the seashore, finds a diamond. B goes to him and says, 
u give me your diamond, sir.” 

“ With all my heart; give mo in exchange your labour for an entire year.” 
ft Your acquisition has not cost you a minute's work.” 

« Very well, Sir ; try to find a similar lucky minute.'* 

« Yes ; but, in strict equity, the exchange ought to lx; one of equal labour.** 
u No; in strict equity you pu t a value on your own services, and I upon mine: I 
don’t, force you ; why should you lay a constraint upon me ? Give me a whole yea* *x 
pib >ur, or seek out a diamond lor yourself.** 

“ But that might entail fTpon mo ten years’ work, and would probably end in 
nothing. It would be wiser and more profitable to devote these ten y*afs to anoihe. 
employment.” 

* It is precis 1 * on that account that. I imagined I was rendering you a *>rmcc In 
asking for only <me year’s work. I tuns save you nine, and that is the reason why 1 
attach great value to the service. If I appear to you exacting, it U Ucaiteeyou 
regard only the labour that 1 have perform* d ; hut consider also the labour which ! 
save you, and you will find me rcasc «abie in my demandL” 

The rest of the dialogue h*s a particular pertinence to the subject of rent. 
B prakii: 

i{ If is not the les tru». that you profit lif a walk of Nature.** 
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The praHiral Determinant of the Iheoretkal. Rent. [X 

I grunt it, that land is nn instnunrot; but who is the workman ? 
1- it the proprietor? is it he who, by the efficacious virtue of the right 
of propeity, communicated to it vigour and fertility ? It is precisely 
hciv that we discover in what consists the monopoly of the proprietor : 
he did not make the instrument, and he charges for its use. "Were 
the Creator to present Himself and demand the rent of land, we must 
account, for it to Him ; but the proprietor, who represents himself as 
invested with the same power, ought to exhibit his proeumtion.** 


M. Hasdai up a follows :—“The three systems in reality make 
only one—Economists, Socialists, Egalitaires, all direct against landed 
proprietors the same reproach, that of charging for what they have no 
right to charge, This wrong some call monopoly, some illegitimacy , 
others theft. These are but different phases of the same complaint.” 


It will be observed, I will remark, that M. Bastiafs denial of the 
theory of rent is one tiling, his deduction from it that property is theft 
is another. The Times of India denies the deduction. It would do 
no harm were the Times to corroborate that denial with reasons. 


The importance of the deduction is noticeable. Admitted, does it 
or not amount to no indirect refutation, a redxtctio ad absurdutn of the 
theory of rent? But this, again, is a different thing from the validity 
of the deduction. And the validity of the deduction is the proper 
subject of this letter. 


Monday. 


AN ENQUIRER. 


XU.—THE RAND TAX. 

TOTH* EDITOR OF THE “ BOMBAY SATURDAY REVIEW/’ 

fcm,— * * * The Times answers to this effect: ft Of course, if 

the land tax is greater than the proper rent of the soil, the soil will he 
thrown out of cultivation, and the country will be ruined.” 


if political economy is to be of any use in the matter, it must fell us 
w hether or no the land tax exceeds the proper rent, before the mischief is 
clone. When land goes out of cultivation—a symptom, hy the wav, and 



41 And if i wore to give away wbat J have found, tor little or nothing, U fa you who 
vouh' profit by it. Besides, if this diamond possesses great value, it is not taeniae 
natur has been elaborating it since the beginning of time ; she dors as much for a 
drop of devr.” 

Aes ; but if diamond* wetv ns common as dewdrops, you would no longer lay 
down the law to me, and nuke your own conditions.*' 

Very true . because, In that case, you would not address yourself to me, or 
W4>uUi not be disposed to recompense me highly for a service you could easily perforin 
yourself. »» " ‘ 

1 f ‘ the diamond be h farm, A the lamtffcd, li tho tenant. 
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A mode of making a Por now nit Settlement, 

symptom, of mischief long before done—no political economy 
is required to tell us that the land tax is too high. When the land tnx 
is too high, it. becomes a tax, and no rent. When laud goes out of 
cultivation, we know that the land assessment must for years* have been 
a tax, and no rent* But during nil those years political economy lias 
been silent. It has waited till the throwing up of land shows that the 
country is already pretty far advanced on the high road to ruin. 

I repeat my assertion, that the Times of India cannot show from 
political economy that the land tax is a rent, and not a tax ; that the 
Times of India, therefore, cannot accuse anybody of ignorance of political 
economy because he chooses to say that the land tax is no rent. 

Tuesday. AN ENQUIRER. 




XIII.—BLACKWOOD ON THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA. 

Lord Canning’s land order, and Sir Charles Wood’s disavowal ol 
that order, will soon have produced a now literature. Amongst others, 
the writer in Blackwood under present notice, some one apparently 
who is or has been in an official position at Calcutta, comes forward 
with a preposition. He wishes, in all cases where irrigation has 
reached its maximum limit, to fix the land rent permanently in the 
form of a corn-rent charge, to be commuted according to the ruling 
prices of the day. Thus, suppose an estate, fully irrigated, to pro¬ 
duce <n*ops valued* on a ten years’ average, at 16,000 rupees. The 
zemindar would get a quarter of this, say, or 4,000 rupees, as surplus 
profit, after all expenses have been replaced. Of this surplus profit, 
Government, as things stand, demands 2,000 rupees. But at the 
end of ten years i new average is struck, and prices are found to 
have advanced ten per cent. The government will therefore for the 
next ten years claim 2,200 rupees. 

In the ca^e of an estate where the rent charge is already fixed for 
ever, the writer in Blackwood proposes that the proprietor shall 
deposit a sufficient amount in government paper in the Collectors 
office, endorsed in that official’s favour. The Collector will draw the 


* Possibly for ft prood century in the case of peasant proprietor*. It is only 
large former*, like those of the IiigU-farming districts of England and Scotland, that 
can afford to throw tip their land the moment it is <wer**J»e«Msd. In Dbarwar for a 
quarter of a century the land wan over-assessed, tud the assessment wr* ft tax, and 
no rent. But the proverument was not informed of this by jw'lineal economy, hut 
by the gradual extinction of cultivation in the 0 Ter-aPs r s*ed districts. Al the present 
moment it is scried that parts of the Madras Presidency arc over-a^^'d. 
Sir Chari** Trevelyan will be unable to calculate the over-usatClient by aid of too 
formula given him by political eonnofuy. He must rely on the imperfect Mat ini os 
and the fluctuating and often discordant opinions of local officials, all interc ted in 
denying mer-nssewueiit. 0> 






M. Jri'pirmot and Mr. Holt Mackenzie. 

nml apply it in payment of the demand against the proprio 
seems to us if would he still .simpler to pay that sufficient 
amount at once in to the government’s credit, and so both parties to 
have clone with the business. 

We believe that the adoption of the suggestions of the writer iu 
Blackwood would relieve the landed proprietors they concern from 
some nnnovmux. Hut they do not touch the bulk of Indian agricul¬ 
turists. These hold their iand directly from the State. They are 
much more exposed than the big zemindars arc to annoyance from 
the curses ol the country, which, according to Sir George Clerk, fill 
the inferior grades of government service. 

We have given the practical conclusions of the article in Blackwood. 
Hut these conclusions form a very small part of that article. Its 
greater part is tilled up with a sketch of the history of the land 
revenue of India, and with remarks on the different theories that have 
prevailed on the nature of that revenue* This subject is well intro¬ 
duced by a story about the French traveller Jaaucmot. M. Jaquenmt 
passing through Calcutta, on his way back to Europe, happened there 
to dine with Mr. Holt Mackenzie. “In the course of conversation 
the traveller informed the Secretary that, he had seen the whole of 
India, and made himself acquainted with all that it contained, except 
the land revenue. He had heard that Mr. Mackenzie was one of foe 
best authorities. Would he oblige him by giving such a sketch of the 
.subject i\s might he feasible in live minutes? To whom the Secretary 
gravely made reply, to this effect, that, he had for the best thirty-five 
Years of his life given his attention to scarcely anything else, and that 
he was by no means sure that lie had yet quite mastered the subject; 
he did not, therefore, think that M. Jaquemot would be able to quite 
understand it in five minutes.” 

A surgeon, who had performed an operation with the greatest 
apparent case within a very short space of time, justified his demand 
tor a very great man) guineas, by saving u I have been twenty years in 
learning to perform this operation in five minutes.” M. Jaqueir.ot 
might very w\ 11 have retorted on the important Indian Secretary, that 
if he had spent his five and thirty years in thoroughly learning, instead 
of in not quite mastering, his subject, he might possibly have not found 
five minutes too short for courtesy mid common sense combined, to 
say omething about it in. There is certainly nothing in the nature 
Of things why what has taken even more than five and thirty 
centuries in the discovery should necessarily take more than live and 
thirty seconds in the telling. 

That the subject of the Indian land revenue is n complex one, no one 
will deny. Bui one main source of this complexity may be avoided. 
Thi source is a confusion of the different theories by which the land 
revenue may be explained and defended. These theories being incon¬ 
sistent with one another, any deface or explanation of the land tax 





which is made to rest on them, all taken together, must necessarily fall 
into a confusion. For this confusion it is not fair to make the subject 
responsible. 


The first of the theories referred to makes the government the owner 
of the soil of the country* This is done by the aid of an appeal to 
history. The argument, of course, differs for every country, and, it may 
be added, for every part of every country. For India it may be shu! 
that what is sought to be established is this : the? occupants of the soil 
have entered upon their occupancy upon permit from the community, 
or rather from the executive government of said community. This 
permit is paid for in the land assessment. 

This theory, it should he remarked, is applicable to the justification 
of a permanent settlement only. The interest of the community in 
the soil is as great in the first year of a century ms in the la ^ was as 
great, taking the example of India, in the time of Manu as it is in that 
of Queen Victoria. The only additions the State* as a landlord, is 
entitled to, are defined by the reclamations made from the forest, the 
desert, or the sea When a reclamation is made, the State, as landlord, 
claims a fee of ownership. 


On the other hand, the tenant's interest is continually increasing. 
Ever, century that passes finds him putting into his land more labour, 
more science, more capital than in the century before. For a com¬ 
munity that shall be wholly stationary in these respects cannot exist. 

To this it may be objected, first, that a private landlord can raise 
his rents so far as the necessities of the tenant allow' him to. Why 
may not the State? Second, ihat the benefits derivable from Govern¬ 
ment to its tenants, iu the matter of protection to person and property, 
increase from century to century. Why should iu*t the payments in 
return also increase r 


The answer to this first objection is, that the private landlord h: 
continually adding to the value of the tenant’s holding by improvements 
of one kind or another. This is the only circumstance by which, when 
his tenants are, so to Speak, stationary, like the cottiers of Ireland, or 
the ryots of Kutnnghcrry, ho is enabled to raise his rents without 
ruining first them, next himself. It was neglect, or ignorance, of this 
law that ruined Ireland. Italy under the Roman Empire, Asia Minor 
under the Byzantine Emperors, are perhaps additional examples. And 
when the corn laws rendered it possible for English landlords to raise 
the rent simultaneously with the price of corn, England was only not 
ruined, first, through the achievements of her inventive science itf the 
way of manufactures, second, through the resolution and the modera¬ 
tion which repealed the torn laws without * revolution. 

In the same way, a government, if it considers itself as the landlord 
of its agriculturists, as a landlord^ whose tenants cannot leave him for 
another landlord, must clearly Unfit the elevation of its rents by the 
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nsiori ot its improvements. If it makes no improvements on the 
*uml, (ho far as the majority of its tenants are c oncemed, the Indian 
(iovi rmnent i? an uni m proving landlord,) it can justly make no nddi- 
tmns to the rent. i he right of the landlord in the soil neither 
improves nor diminishes by time. His exactions under that right are 
of necessity similarly stationary. 

It mav be naked here why we should not leave n government land¬ 
lord to hud out its own interest, and its tenant’s interest, by itself as 
is done m England with respect to private landlord . The answer is 
that against individuals the community, bv the aid of free trade and 
I ICC competition, can reasonably well protect itself. But where there 
s 0I, v landlord, there is not, inn can be, any competition. And no 
community can expect to remain tree which makes the executive 
master oi its land. Against the interests of a despotic executive it can, 
therefore, hardly hope to retain free trade. 


Another objection may be started. Suppose that when a piece of 
ground is rcchumcd, the government makes a sixth part of the 
annual produce the price of its right in the s^l f Arc we to admit 
that as a just permanent settlement / No. Whether the tenant in* a 
consenting party to the bargain or not, it is still an unfair bargain. 
I he government share will, tor all time, be increasing at the expense 
0 ,' tenant, the government s right to the soil remaining as it 

was hi the beginning. # To put it in another way : tliiit the value of 
and increases with time, cannot he denied. But that increase has 
been in no way contributed *o by Government in its capacity 
ot landlord. * 


I he second objection, that Government is entitled to an increase of 
the rent along with the lapse of time, because the cultivator’* share of 
protection to person and property increases with time, mav be answered 
thus. lids objection confounds two tilings: the ren which the 
government receives for its title in the soil, which is stationary ; and 
1 C : ***** lt m *y l!n P^ for defraying expenses of mlrnuiist ration, 
which exper cs and which taxes are constantly on tlie increase. To 
the rent only those subjects are liable who arc also tenants. To the 
tnxes ell subjects are liable, without exception, in proportion to 
their means. For all are presumed to he, in a degree proportioned 
to their means, benefited by the maintenance of Government The 
progress of civilization gives you reason, then, to increase the cnltb 
vatora taxes, if being supposed that vou increase other people's faxes 
at the same time ; But the progress of civilization gives you no 
right- to increase Ids rent, as we have already shown. 

1 he theory, then, that makes the community the landlord, ibe 
'!* Bic soil, only gives it a right to a petmai erd settlement, 
u it n just that the State Government of Illinois, (or example, should 
a,sk the settler fi.vi >h< mgs for breaking up a piece of prairie, became 
it is the owner ot that piece, it is as just, as it is doubtless expedivet, 
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ov r er about the tiik*, becomes tiu* value of the land, will not be the 
result of what the State will have done, unless in that capacity in 
which it will receive payment in the shape of tuxes. 

The second theory about the land tax ig that which regards it ns 
the revenue derivable from land under the head of rent, rent being 
used in the sense it bears in treatises on political economy. What¬ 
ever name this fund may bear in political economy or elsewhere, it is 
certain that it cannot with justice be received by the community, 
in its capacity of landlord, or as rent. It is, at any rate, denied that 
the private landlord is jusfly entitled to it, and the public landlord 
can hardly claim what is disallowed to the private one.* But tin 
community incurs certain expenses for the equal benefit of every one 
of its members. These expenses are to be met by taxes. IIow 
impose these taxes in such a way as to least injure any one class for 
the advantage of the other classes? The answer is—take the rent 
of the soil. This is an income capable of indefinite increase in 
company with the increase of cultivation. Nor, supposing that, as 
in India and many other countries, there is no landlord clast* 
already in existence, does this income come from the pockets of any 
individuals or of any class. It amounts to just the excess of the 
produce ol the whole country over the produce of that portion of it 
which rlready returns to the cultivator that amount of wages and 
of interest which he could obtain for his labour and his capita! in 
any other occupation, ft follows, then, tint by appropriating from 
the best and intermediate land its excess of produce over what is 
yielded by the worst land in cultivation, yon trench on no en ds 
wages, no one’s profits. What more eligible fund for a Chancellor 
of Exchequer, not merely to round off a budget with, but to manu¬ 
facture a budget out of? In short, land has this remarkable property, 
that, in any particular country, for the greater proporti<M of the 
land area of that coitntry, capita] employed in the land yields a 
larger profit than the bulk of the capital otherwise invented*t Till; 


♦ Mr. ITill dcriits that the private landlord has imy rfoht to what may I** eclfejil 
the net rent of the soil. Bui he, at the name, lime, nr hast implies art ejjfnkro that the 
community, as public landlord, has a right to it. We hold in the text liiat the com¬ 
munity, as a comm unity, may lawfully My hands on it where, of gpursc, no ve*t< ! 
rights are thereby interfered with. As a question of right, of course, the cultivate 
tmiy has a clnha to it, if it exists. 

t If this sound momtfms, it \* 9 at any rate, a fair r< presentnl^a of the fhcsvv 
rent* That theory itj fact, was calculated for thenieridiau of Jtn^land only, &iift when 
IhjO country wua under the dondidon of an oligarchy, wdmv u.loresfc* u re no longer 
identical with those of the control ,»ity at large, and who, t ctiiig with a single eye u* 
thdr own had eoittrr. ■ 1, by the imposition of pr-.*f»*< tiun } to give laud 

aa hnnnttmU value, a value which is well dgfiikd by Hicurdo , ;> th^ry of rent. TIr < 
Wfl * justly pom ted ut ItfUj* ago by an n!*l opponent of lUc&tdk/# theory, by tlic late 
Hcv, Richard J oow», formerly Professor of Puhtfes! u ■«»> at Hailey bury. Mr. 
was certainly not srctK'raiiy regarded its the victor in lu coatfovei^ or: fh? 
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Capital employed in Land. 7k 

should stop there. For whatever, that bargain 
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1 Dr. W)wwell on Political .Economy. 

e.v:c>* of profit taken ?\\:\\ leaves no one the worst 1 , the H&mul- 
twri^t only he ag left in the same position with his follow country¬ 
man the merchant or manufacturer. Taken by the community) it 
affords a means for discharging t he coumu/n expenses from a fund 
the appropriation of which renders the chi may machinery of taxation 
superfluous, lint the community appropriates that fund not in the 
capacity of a laud lord, hut in that of u lax collector. For if it finds 
that fund in -the possession of a private landlord, it can, it is said, 
pension him off, and take possession of his estate. If the community 
acts thus ju a landlord, it merely perpetrates thereby n high-handed 
deed of injustice. It it act as a tax collector, it merely does what a 
Finance Minister docs, when he “ converts” stock. 


’•whjeetof rent. Hut treader will perhaps bo interested in the fbjlowing sketch given 
of t ho uveon trove I’wies by Ur. W u svtdl, I860: 44 11 y Ike labours of various writers, 
cuhnimitmg in the treatise of Mr, Ricardo, political economy hud liccomc in a great 
momiure u active him scieur . that is, certain definitions were arJ pted, as of universal 
application to »U countries upon the face of the globe and nil classes of society • r;nd 
from these definitions, and n few itmwpondhig axioms, was deduced a v. hale system 
of propiKitions, which were regarded »« of demonsirated validity. Thus, for instance, 
it \vm held (hat re ju wns the result of the excess of the produo,: of good; over that of 
f>nd soil, and hem it was taught that the landlord's interest is opposed to the 
interest of the other clasps of society. And this deductive system was undoubtedly 
wo von together with great ingenuity, and. being maintained by men of great prac¬ 
tical repuwitkn, had obtained a great bold upon men’s minds, and was accepted as 
a body of valuable truths by a lurg *ircle of admiring renders. 

“ In broad distinction to this deductive system, Mr. .lours followed an inducti.ro 
course in 1 m rrimnim'H on pclltical ceommiy. He Jock a survey of the tenure of 
land, and of the conditions on which it is, nrnj has been, cultivated, earry’tig out his 
examination by bringing together the aeeouuM of ad countries and of all ages* And 
the result of this-, urvey was, that the vent of land— the payment, which t& colli van* r 
makes for its no•—ounnoi be described by any one sugle definition fr» in which H.s 
amount can he deduced, an*] cau be. understood only by dividing such payments into 
certdn tar :* classes ; the effect of such u separation into classes being thud we can 
then point out the bearing—‘very dtifrmit in the different classes—which these? pay¬ 
ment haven pon the i omfort, fvoaperity, and progress oT each sc-defy. And this 
mode of treating the subject ho was Wont to call the Poliuciu Economy of Nations, 

'* He’ was thus led to divide rents, according m they exist in different nations, into 
Serf Honks, Metayer Kents, Ryot. Kents, Cottier I tents, and Former*' Rents. 
Ttii - claudication is, we behove, quite original, and was made by Mr. dmns the 
basis of many curious and striking remarks on the differences in the economical and 
god*! Career «f dilferciit nations. 

t( Many of the conclusions to which tie was thirst led were, as it may well be supposed, 
entirely at variance with the doctrines of the ti priori school. It would be an 
inter >urtg and ■ r oan*»wg episode in the history of jx»iiticrd econoVny to relate the ways 
in which the ndbett ntn oi Mr. Ki«$fdo replied to that denial of his n .nils which 
Air. Joni’sv ^uid nut avoid ia his ttiode of treating ihc subject. * * * * 

44 I notice sonic of the remark* miuie at the time, by Air. Ricardo’* admbers, upon 
Mr. Jones's cottehi und «|»on his reasoning#. 4 Mr. Ricardo (tftey replied) 
dix-M n »: protend to give an «xponition of (h Jaws by which the rise and progress ,.i 
cent ikr ' ’-(Hoary no t tn hjar m hm of t he u ord } is regulated. He was us well 
;uvwhc as Mr Jmifc*, or nny one rise, that t'n rent, the origin and progress of tyluoh 
be hud uudcitaken to iuu*>t% uc, xvttt not that which is commonly called refit. Me 






It appears, then, that when the government appropriates, to meet 
the expenses of government, all that money in the* country which the y 
agricultural chtss is supposed to make, in the way of interest on its 
invested capital, over and above, the interest that tL same amount of 
capital would have secured if applied to trade or manufacturer, it net a 
in its capacity of a government collecting a tax, not as a landlord 
receiving its rents. The circumstance whether or no the government 
is owner of, has a part interest in, the soil, or has nothing to do with 
the soil, of the country, has nothing in do with the right of govern¬ 
ment to the moww referred to. That money might he, and, if political 
economy as interpreted by Mr. Mill were ever believed in, would be, 
lawfully claimed to-morrow by (he State of New York or Connecticut, 
although every aero of cultivated land in those States has been sol ! 
outright in fee simple by their governments. The only preliminary 
questions would be, does the money exist ? And how distinguish it 
from other money ? 


du.l not pro ft -m to examine the circumstance which practically determine x)v actual 
amount ol' r^nt in any country,/ 

“ To thin it was a sufficient reply to say, that the object of Mr. Jones was to give 
an account of the laws by which rent, 1 in the ordinary and vulgar soil*- of the woni,’ 
itj regulated* He tried to ascertain the progress and const jueiie- s of ' what is coni- 
moniy called rent/ And th * reader might be loft to decide Or liims.df which subject 
of inquiry may be the bettor worth In’s notice,—the rents that are actually paid in 
every country, or the Ricardian routs, which nro not tie -sc actually paid in nny country. 

But the reader might further ask, Did Mr. Ricardo realty confine” [doc* Mr. 
Mill confine?] ^ ‘ life assertions concerning rent in tho manner thus «rtatcd by Ids 
admirers ? It is certain that be did not He was charged, even by his admirers, with 
error, for his doctrine Hod tin: interest of tho UmdhaM ra is opposed to thnt • f the 
mt of the community. Wert not these landholder* intended by Mr. Ricardo^ and 
umlerv-tood ?>y nil life ruiderK, to he idcidHi‘’d with tin.* receivers of actual i Or 
w : re they different from landholders in ‘iln odinary aud vulgar sense of tin: word' ! 
And when t hese disciples of life took credit to themselves, as they did, for avoiding his 
errors, ami <enforcing the identity df Interest of the landlordwith that of ttra public, 
who was thru' landlord,,and what his interest ? Was he the receiver of j.whn» is 
commonly called rent,' or was he an imaginary personage win so interest depends ou 
the increase of n:nfs ‘ which are not paid in any country V Was ho, in short* the 
srpffire of a parish, or the creature of a definition ? 

*’ T1tok€ who ding to the Ricardian formula respecting rent, while th- y allow the 
wide extent of the exceptions to it* applicability pointed out by Mr. Jones, gay (some¬ 
times that there fa evfity where, in the distribution of wealth, from which rent results, 
a tendf'u'y to conform to the formula, thougU this tendency may be ove^iaktervd by 
the peculiar eirctmudauees of the various countries which Mirco adders. flow 
to this the reply te, :hat it In not the obstacles Id t&e tendency v hich arc the excep¬ 
tional chMch. bit te the tendency itself. TV tendency of rents to tie ; 1 rmula (■ the 
cXocssof good suite oyrr hart') result# entirely frout (te fiypotheria uf the flcecftstteTRy 
’< rf land to #!»«« farmer, and tb ' mobility of the fanner’s capital from one piece of l;ui»» 
j to another. But this hvpoth. sis, looking nt the state of tlie world in general, ?* 

! v.'ry rarely verified, atnl ffir conditions wide.* determine tV in te rente nod pa&itkm of 

i the Various ranks in most countries depend upon the strong tie* vv hid* ...pr* at the 

laud fmm passing from one Itaud to another, and the capital which is <■ Tnployed fe its 
••witiv di m from toeing removed to any other employment, instead of having feuta 





T)t Slab !h (hdiimtor's Partner, [Xllrr 

The remaining, the third, theory on the nature of the land tn.: 1ms 
been (hits staled :* “ The right of the State to share in the Usufruct 

of the soil, to an. extent vastly greater thaw it is .now appropriating in 
any part of India, is contested nowhere by the cultivators themselves ; 
and the only question for determination is whether, in these dream- 
stances, it is wise for the State to retain that right or to abandon it.’* 

According to this t heory, the State is not the cultivator's landlord, 
but a partner with the cultivator. It has, therefore, a moral right to a 
fixed share in the cultivator's profits, whatever these may he; that is, 
it can, with justice, increase the cultivator's assessment in proportion to 
the increase of the cultivator's profits. As to its right to the position 
6f a partner, we wi'l wot now stop to inquire. But as a partner with 
the cultivator, it certainly has a right to object to be compelled to bind 
itself to a permanent settlement, or to allow the redemption by the 
working partner of its own share in the concern. 

To sum up : the State (in India, for instance) may, as a landlord, 
claim to itself the imposition of a permanent charge bn the land, winch 
it may, at its discretion, allow to be commuted for hy a payment down, 
by n capitalization of its demands. As a government, it may avail 
itself, in lieu of employing theordinary machinery of taxation, of that 
sell-generative capacity in the soil bv which is produced the revenue 
that Mr. Ricardo calls rent, and which wc may usefully describe as 
Ricardo’s Fund. Lastly as a co-partner with the ryot, it may demand 
a proportion of the ryot’s profits, whatever they ho, and mav justly 


<h ternuufd by the condition that if another tenant will pay a higher rent, he may 
have the laud, and that if the tenant does not And the cultivation pay, ho will move 
his to some other employment, the general ease Is, that there are strong and 

i&ttnai huvurtnotmuible obatiudes to the transfer of land to new tenants, and of 
agricultural capital to new mnployments. IStllo docs the general condition of the 
world exhibit a ten hrticy to a state of things in which these transfers are the rule, 
md so little does the general transfer of wealth ipnd to the results of such an 
hypothesis. 

“ Tills doctrine of a universal tendency to reduce rents to the form of the ftfaardiau 
definition, wc may i*erhaps he allowed to illustrate, by saying that it is cs if a mathe¬ 
matical speculator concerning the physical world should teach, a* an Important 
proposition, that all things tend to an me a form determined by the force if gravity : 
that thus the hills tend to Income plains, the waterfalls to eat away their beds and 
disappear, the rivers to form lakes in the valleys, the glaciers to pour down in 
cataracts. To which the reply would be, that* tlni^w temfencies ere counteracted by 
opposite tendencies of 'he saint order, and thus have only a small share i t shaping 
♦he i mb’s surface. The eohesi »a of rocks, the tenacity of ice, the original sti adore 
of mountain*, arc facts n * real us the action cvf gravity;,fuul the doc irino. that the earth's 
surface teuds to ft level is of small value and limited us in pliysfeal geography, and 
just >o the original structure of nations, their early history, customs, aud habits, deter¬ 
mine the tenure of land, mol the relation of the cul tivator to the chutes above him, iu 
a degree infinitely greater than the mobility of capital, ftrul the consequent rlmnees of 
Unuie. Over ft large, portion j( the earth's surthce, aud during a lnrg* portion .of 
the history of every nation, the former causes do almost everything, tin- latter almost 
nothing/* 

* Time* of India, November *20, ldC$. 
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llow to calculate the Land Tea . 

regard the concession of the redemption of the land assessment as an 
unwise abandonment of the chance of future gains. An a genera» 
* corollary from the whole, those who prove the State to lie owner of the 
soil, have it left to prove that it may usefully rely for its principal 
revenue on Ricardo's Fund, or that it has a right to increase its laud 
assessment in proportion to the prosperity of the cultivator. Similarly* 
admitted that Ricardoh Fund ought to he the spare 1 from which 
government expenditure should be defrayed, it does not follow that tho 
State is ther fore either the ryot’s Mnrtiord or his partner- It is 
almost unnecessary to add that a partner’s share cannot be described as 
a rent paid for the right of occupation. 

December 27, 1862. AN ENQUIRER. 


XIV.—THE LAND TAX. 

(January 3, 1803.) 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “BOMBAY 8ATU1UX4Y KKVIEW,” 

Shn,—The Indian Field reproduces from the Times of India the 
following inferences respecting the land tax :—0 We may assume that 
one rupee tour annas represents the cost of food per head per 
mensem. Multiply 20 annas by 12, and then by 1 .'10,000,000, and 
we hnvc £196,000,000, or in round figures .-€200,000,000, to repre¬ 
sent tike food crop of India in any one year—whilst the total land 
revenue is considerably less than .€20,000,000. In the present year 
the total value of exports will not fall short of an additional 
.€60,0<!.),000, and to these two items must he added the value of the 
forage ami grain crops for cattle, and of produce such as cotton, 
oil m pepper, hemp, &c., grown for consumption hr the country 
itself. The gross value of the agricultural produce of British Tmlm 
in the current year will be little less than .€500,000*000. And with 
these facts staring us in the face, our public writers are not ashamed 
to assure the world that n rental of £\ 8,500,000 levied by the State 
is holding &c.> 

The Times, then, makes up its gross income of .€500,000,'>00 out 
of three items, one of €200,000,000, one of €60,000,000, one of 
€40,000.000. I object to the first and last of these items n« h^ing 
too large. To make them, the Times has confounded producer and 
consumer, has taken thejyhole population of Indie, when it ought 
to have only taken the vrban population. For the ryot pays the 
government demands on him out of the surplus which remains, to he 
sold to the people of the towns, after he has fed himself and his 
• abcnmmaml has refunded the capital sunk iu tin* crop. It is this. 
surplus wntch we should balance against the laud tax, if we wish to 
know whether the latter be comparatively heavy or light. 
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A former knows whether he can pay a certain renh, not by 
bathucing the amount against the grow produce of his farm, but 
against, tin* nut produce, the expenses ot cultivation H'ing dcnuctcu. 

Now the Time* has balanced the "rental” of India again^ the 
prats produce of India, end not against the net. Its calculations, 
therefore, are iucohclusJvf". 

AN ENQUIRER. 


XV.—BLACKWOOD ON THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA. 

(Continued.) 

(January 10, 1803.) 

The distinction.', between the several theories involved in current 
definitions and explanations have been now pointed out. They have 
been shown to be three in number. 

It is evident that each of these theories must to a certain extent 

account for the laud tax. So fur, then, they are not inconsistent. 
Thev ascertain a tnuftl nature iu the land tax, that it is partly n pay¬ 
ment of rent for occupancy of the land, prtly a partner s share in the 
produce of the. land, parUy an appropriation by the community, tor 
common purposes, of money which, it is supposed* wing ta < u >> t lf 
lint ion, leaves no individual the poorer. If these distinctions be adopted, 
it will appear that in the first and second eases, the question -t toe 
land tux involves questions of history and policy, hot not ol pohucal 
economy, and that in the thin] case onh does the question of toe land 
tax involve economical as welj as political dogmas. It will a^so appear, 
m to some degree to be another modification of what lias been said, 
nf the inconsiatiuicicj of these several theories regarding the nature of 
the laud tax, that very Important political maxims are at utter variance 
with a land tax, in whatever of these lights it be viewed. 

Such maxims are the following i—hirst, that the possession ot pi o- 
perty by the State is needless. Second, that it is injurious. 

That these propositions arc rightly denominate political maxims es 
evident front the whole course of political civilisation. Every step that 
l::us yet been taken iu advance oy any government,: ns a government, 
has neon accompanied by a renunciation on its port ot some ot its pro? 
prktary rights. « 

The reason of this is also evident . A cpuutry may he said to begin 
hv giving up its right! h* an itichridiml. This individiml is the govern¬ 
ment, is the State. 1 There is nothing absurd m an individual * bating 
property. He applies that property to the expenses of government. 
The community in return allow* him a liou * stare m the benefits ot 
government. 
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s tliinta o-i) on, however, the labour involved in government grows 
tno much oiie individual or set of individuals the < .vpeuses ot 
government grow too emit for the resources of one imlividtial or one 
class of individuals. This growing deficiency is met by the growing 
shave taken by the coinmunttv in the work and in the expenses or 
State administration. Ami as' the share of the community in the 
government increases, so does the necessity for mva,merit property 
decrease. The community introduces the right of taxation. 

Such has been the tendency of things in Europe. Such has not 
h.-.-u the tendency of things in the East. In England, for example, 
the government has no property at nil. In India it is, or claims to be. 
Hi mi!v proprietor of land. In England the government cannot tu.d 
to or take from any tax without leave first asked or obtained from 
the whole nation. In India the tax which yields more than all the 
others put together is raised here or lowered there without reference 
even to the Finance Minister. It is not a tax. It k « property, tmd 
the property of the executive. 

Thus in Europe (the only authority on political matters, for only 
in Euroi has there been any advance made in them, practically or 
theoretically) k is adopted as a political maxim that the State mu * 
not be a holder of property. This we have enunciate*! in the double 
iorrn that it is n\<diess mid injurious that the State should hold 
property. 

It is needless, in the first place. The State avowedly nets for the 
benefit of every one in proportion to his needs. To meet the cost ot 
such action, t he State evidently bus a right to nsk for contributions 
fiont every one in proportion to Ids moans. What need can it have 
foe more Why should it go out of its way to become a holder of 
property l 

If the State want property, then it can only be because it spends 
money not on behalf of the community. If all it Spends ; s spent/or 
the community, surely nil it receives may comz from the community. 

Jr is plainly, then, useless for a government fo be a landowner, a 
ltiinUioldcr, or anything else besides a government. All it can pos¬ 
sibly want, so long as it doe** its duty, it has a right to ask for. 

In the second place. Statue property is hurtful. The only protection, 
i vperkuec abundantly shows, that it community has against the 
despotic . vorrisc of power on the part of the executive, is the power of 
stopping the supplies. Hut ii the Sinte, that is the executive, hcc pro - 
perty of its own, it can supply itself. The single check on it is lost. 

If, for example, it were believed in England that the Stab, had a 
property in the soil, bad a share in the usufruct, or that there was a 
portion of the revenue of (ho soil (It-irardos Fund, as we called it) 
which could be taken by vhe Slate without hurting any one’* profits 
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or diminishing any one's wages, and that |hi# properly, this share, this 
fund w.r. large enough to cover ah expenses of government, what a 
three voting a budget would become. So long as the proper force of 
policemen were kept up, who would care a straw about what govern¬ 
ment was, or what it did ! And if a proper force of policemen were not 
kept up. what remedy would there no ? Nothing but a Wat Tyler's 
insurrection. 

In this point of view the land tax has a more than economical 
interest for the natives of India. When they arc asked to keep the 
land tax in order to free themselves from the custom house, they are 
n*kc(], supposing the askers to be right in their estimate of what the 
laud tax is, to give up their chance of freedom as citizens for the sake 
of gain as merchants. 

Having stated the objection that lies against the land tax, in which¬ 
ever of its three aspects we contemplate it, it remains to point out 
those that may be called peculiar to it—first, us a rent, in the unscientific 
meaning of that terra *, or, second, as an appropriation for State purposes 
of Ricardo’s Fund, of the rent of tire soil, in the scientific meaning of 
the word ; or, third, as a partner’s share which is held by the Slate 
in the usufruct’ of the soil. 

I. The supposition that the Suite is owner of the soil we have seen 
to justify, if taken for grunted, a permanent charge on the land by tin 
Shite* . The expenses of collecting such a charge, the restrictions and 
disabilities its existence and collection may impose on the cultivators, 
the political inconvenience already pointed out, of allowing the 
executive to look upon any portiozk'Of the revenue as its property, are ail 
arguments tor a commutation, or rather redemption, of the charge, 
wherever it exists. If this view of the matter be correct, the consoli¬ 
dation, so to speak, by Sir Charles Wood, of the land assessment of 
India into a permanent settlement, is only a step to the final redemp¬ 
tion of the land tax altogether. 

It may be added that if a land assessment be permanent., lie not 
ruinously high, mid be capable, under reasonable conditions, of final 
redemption, there is small utility in questioning, oi e way or another, 
the original right of the State in the soil. It is enough that the State 
agrees to part with that right. Difference of Opinion, however, may 
exist on this point. The following observations have therefore place.” 

No civilized portion of the Arian race is native to the soil it at 
present occupies in the old world. The Arian tribe s in each case were 
ignorant of agriculture, when they tivt saw Europe and India. The 
Hells, the Cvmri, the Sdavonians, the Teutons, the Indian Ajiaas, 
entered rhe districts of their prmuu occupation with no other riches 
than their Hocks and herds, and with no other ideas aW:t private pro¬ 
perty than such possessions admit of, or would of themselves suggest 
When these tribes fust bctix>k themselves to agriculture, they 
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attempted, new A: ugly. to trrkt of the earl 1» ns they hail beer# 

accustomed to ileal with the youngling of their Hooks. 1 .This we oju 
confidently iniVv from a companion of the .statement* madr by ancient 
writers concerning such of these tribes as are at present furthest 
JvivanqfiSd from their original condition, wiil? extant petmHaritic s in the 
land tenures of those other of these tribes ns lure advanced least. 
Titus (my authorities henceforward are mainly, and often verbally, 
Mr. Siumi -r Maine aid the late Sir Francis: Pfifgrnve*), in an Indian 
village, sometimes, the rights of the laud holders belong to tta* 
inhabitants collectively, and, though they almost nle ovs have a more 
<*r less perfect partition of those rights, they never lo t * on entire 
separation. A landholder, for instance, can sell or mortgage his 
lights; but he must first hn writhe consent of’ the village, und the 
purchaser sli ps into his place, ami takes up all his obligations. In 
a lit'.f.dan village that severance of right is only temporary, v.lvb in 
ah Indian village ia complete and perpetual. At the expiration of 
« given, but not in all cases of the same* period, .separate ownerships 
ftrfc extinguished, title land of the village is thrown into a nm - , and 
then it as redistributed a nong the families composing the community, 
according to their number. In Servirt, in Groatia, and the Aimirum 
Sclavouia, there ate villages where the common property is neither 
div ded in practice, nor considered in theory as rh risible, but the 
entire land is cultivated by the combined labour of ail the villagers, 
and the produce is annually distributed among tie households, some* 
times according to their supposed wants, sometimes according to 
rules, which give tu particular persona a fixed sharp of the usufruct. 
In In haul j ml the Celtic portions of Scotland, on the death of any 
indmduA holding land, the head of the lineage assembled the tribe, 
and made a new partition of all the lauds. Every individual lo*f 
his possession, atiu received back a he. lt estate, The son of the 
deceased to (A no share whatever ns the heir of his father. In the 
Case of the British Cymri, almost exactly the same rule applied to 
tho.se lands which were held by the vill.dnage. But in the laud of 
Inc gentry, who occupied a territory distinct from that of the, 
villainage, there was a fixed and certain property, and t definite 
successor. In Ancient Germany, again, no man Could claim a 
certain and definite allotment of rand. Every year a fresh division 
of the territory was made. At n later period, the Esthoiiiaus (l.ithnn- 
mans?) of dii» day arc described by King Alfred as partit;mine, 
in turfc wise, nil the personal property of cynry one that died. We 
nmy as&utnc, thou, that this sect ion of the Avian family was no excep¬ 
tion to the generiti rule os regards land. And the chiefs of tie 
ruder Highland clans used, ir. is said, to dblp otit fotfd to the heads 
of the households under their jurisdiction, at the very shortcut 
intervnla, and sometimes day by iky. 
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From these statements we van reasonably infer* as has been already 
,m»], that when an Arina tribe betook itself first to agriculture on land 
that was either before unoccupied, or whose former oc<&jmuls had 
been driven u uiv nr e\lermiimt-ucl, their inv viable practice was to 
apply to cultivation the same rules of partition that they had been irk 
the habit of applying: to pasturage, Audio this they seem to have 
persisted In Ireland, in Wales, iu ftetavonia, in India, and in every 
other country occupied by them, mjorreU by the progress oi‘ events* 
-to « new principle of proprietary division. Such compulsion would be 
the result of conquest. In England and Wales, for example, when the 
Cymri* overcame the Gaels, wo may suppose that the chief man of 
the Cymri rewarded his followers, or gave them their share of the 
conquest, by handing over to them* that, part of the conquered 
territory Which composed the free townships of the triads, adding 
a proportion of all the original possessors of that part, to serve ns 
slaves. The rest, of the conquered territory, the townships of the 
villainage, would be reserved to the king himself, who would leave the 
occupants to follow their own devices in regard, as well of the land 
tenure, as of matters in general, so long ns they paid him, or his 
officers, a rent or tribute, with the other dues of the period. In 


t Dr. Di>naKI kmi ( C a 1 n bridge tteay*, on philological ^toutuU, nrgues for 

the pilot >tXmpatioa «if Rnglttmlby ft Gaelic population, and the sul*sequent subjugation 
oi that population by the Cywvi Tho separata existence maong the Cymrt of a 
villainage inhibiting its own townships, and of a gentry iuhablttog its hwtwbipe, with 
the ditflrei. < between the land tenures of the so two elates, gives a kind of historical 
continuation to Ms philological generalisations. 

With reference to the ancient institutions of the Cytmh 1 make use of no other 
fttith 'dty than Sir Francis 2\dgravo. It is therefore ri*;!it to give the actual words 
* of that author: — 

“ The primary settlement •■fa British Sept, cr perl&pg ft family, was the * Trif’,’ or 
Hamlet. A Com\m*r containe d fifty, a Contred one hundred, of theso settlement, which, 
for the promotes of judicature, were also nmnpd into * MttrnutvlV or townships, 
respectively containing Mar tn-D, so tlmt, as t!»e v "pnv t included twelve Mnetimvla, 
or forty -eight tref-, thoro vre two treft not united in a Macimwl : one of which was 
appropriated as the Ving’s arable land, w hile the other was bis dairy pasture. Four 
entire Mneilowls, belonging tu tho king, were held by tin* ‘ Tneawgiotf or Viluunngv. 
The Villains, as wc have before observed, were liable to tunny onerous services : they 
entertained the king's guests, Ids huntsmen, and Ids henchman*, theyAemhJ the 
ptugure, end reared the king's horses ami hounds j they supplied the provisions 
required fi r his rude hospitality : nnd, in addition to these exactions, and to tho 
pvrdiai, labour which they performed, theyetmtributed to the defence of the State by 
fm-nlshing oeasts of burthen tor the army ; niui one hatchet man vras £UTDim>ned from 
mch tref, who a listed in forming the huts or taberi; cits for the tfotfpfr when they 
were iu the held. A foth Ataenawl was assigned for the support or taainteimaca of 
tho King’s chancellor or judge ; and a sixth, in like manner, ;o the King’.- Maer,’ 
au officer who hnd great authority ot^r the Villains. Suits, both civil and criminal, 
arising between them, whether for lands or blood-fine \ were decided by the Maer, 
jutd \w eafiVrced the perfortimnc* of their services. In these duties we rreoguiz© the 
fiscal Mini**ter of the King ; but the Maer was to be of gfcntie birth mul kindred ; he 
had the priviteve nf receiving to his own tise a projundion of the horiots and fines-ditto 
from the men of tV Nfaeuawl; and he and bis wife nlso were entitled to the i Amoim-i,’ 
or Mcfcbeta, the price of virginity, payable ou the marriage of the daughter of the 






Mr. Main* * a/nd Anglo-Indian Administration . 

rf3iesc to am ships, -therefore, we should expect to find, »s we do find, th 
Gaelic tenure of laid comparatively unaltered. To the conqueror, 
in fact, the maiuien/uuce of those usages would be necessur, to the 
econo mien I collection of his dues. In his serf townships, in short, 
the experience of the Cymric king would be exactly that of the 
Tuglish in Inclin, an etpenence thus summed up by Mr. Maine:— 
u The village > oimminity of India is at once an organised patriarchal 
society anr! an assemblage of co-proptiefcors. The personal relations 
to each other of the men who compose it are hid istingttishabby corn 
founded with their proprietary right, and to the attempts of the 
English functionaries to separate the two may be assigned .some* 
of the most formidable miscarriages of Anglo-Indian administration.’* 

But the case was very different with the free townships. There 
the Cymri, previously, in all probability, accustomed to divide their 
land or its produce, us the Gaols and all other primitive Amu races 
were, found themselves in quite unprecedented circumstances. Each 


vnss&lagv. Privileges of this description aru perhaps vestiges of greater dfguitv ; for 
the aucient Ohio title of Mucr indicated state and honour. • 4 * 

M Mix township* were thus vestal in the King or Ills officers j and the removing; 
six were lidri by the 4 Mab Uekaelwrf the fre< u nants or gentr. The ' Maenawl 
Ky4ri/ r»r free township. w*w not exempted from the rent of provision* rendered tn the 
King, hut acommit tottlaa in money might t>t* accepted in it* *0 ad ; and th* P. e 
Lordships appear to have been entirely fmi' from the oppressive ilutte* of bospitation. 
The f treffe/ which were, UJco their owners, <li.Minguished into bmid and free, bad each 
n*pecUyiSy a different internal arrangement. A bond in f contain d throe * RhMin¬ 
der,/ of which, one wns the common jxirtion of the Vfljafim: whilst in the free 
trr'f', winch were divided into four * Khainders,* thr< * we • .m» 1 tivat*'*! ; and the 

fi.u-rtb, which comnlt tmi the * gavel,’was the common pasture. Tin? Triads al«o 
indicate that n portion of land, the 8 ('yvnr Oobatth,’ was wo apart in every hamlet 
fur the purpose of assist teg in u* ritltivation, the produce of this plot being applied in 
th* p^h-elmse of Implements of husbandry for the tu**- of the community. * * 4 

u Win!' 1 , this community of possession prevailed among the entire fhrpt In Ireland, 
the Cynrri had gradually restrained the u«*ge to the; occupant* of the villain tgwcriiijw 
or ' Tawgrircfs/ w hich were the endowment of the Ling. Notwithstanding the 

*rfgacjry of the king, enjoyment of the * Tir Cyfrrfch,* or numbered land, was 
entirely itefcft&d in the unity nf the VUlaios. No portion trottid revert to the 
king in detrteSfle. no t**nnrumf could lw ohVnalcd by the occupant, on *m ifteceerioii 
as such to tlin luvl of bis- father, but. when any one Viliam died, the who> trrf was 
divided in equal share# amongst all ihe iulmfritftnte, without jo .-fr-rence or (itetmetion, 
cvt’i«*ptiiig only aright, crtwKPmsdy that the youngest sen should bep)tev«d In the 

iKMuesbrid of his lather ; and thl* division, or upporttournent, wan rn do by the Mttjfr 
and the Chamliur. who porfc ynjud the office which devolved upon the eoauf’m.e of 
Ireland Hut the cu.*mm wtricb created this perpetual coparceny of Villain 1 .nd was 
nrtdftfed In fiivotir rf Hh ; >ttttbr»un m*hl. und i» dUT-rom teiwre prevailed with 

? ’spent iti (te * Tir (*v.'olty»wg/- the free or hereditary land, in wfrkh ?i. r*- was a 
fiim-Dr Certain property, and a drf»riit« fcuco<rf»rion£tJte estate being partible »;nong*.t 
tell the. liuoal urn!•• Mi*, uc rordiog '« the KtigUri; ciisimnof Govel-Und/* 

I must adrsrii that tlic {tswinnpth n made in the text of the j»i^Scncr ; ? of h on the 
Tir (f>vciiy s vwp is not warranted by any thing that; aj»p«»ars in my sulftary authority. 

* C*m. caimol betjf vrishiug that Mr. Marine bad • nm»e i^u-dj wiy, htdf a <&wt, 
n^fani .:*» of this soct of uri^ani.igc. 
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man bad become master of,a piece of land already under cultivation. 
Ho nvjh nl«o master of the cultivators To liia Uttudl share he would 
\, oiindlv aj ply the same rules that the king followed with regard 
to ids large chare. He would demand a rent from the cultivators 
under him, and become himself a kind of landlord. But neither he 
nor his new serfs could now observe their old rules ol the division 
of proper!v. His serfs would find their old families broken up nud 
intermixed, in subordination to their distribution amongst thee con¬ 
queror*. The division of property made by the^ .conqueror, taut, h, 
would, of course, supersede the old divisions obtaining among the con¬ 
quered. Still more unable, however, would the conqueror find hunt'll 
to keen in old wavs. By making a conquest he had come into 
property at once more valuable, more stationary, and more complex 
than any he had previously had experience oi. Before, he knew whnt 
slaves Wore, and what land was, to have, but now liegound slaves r. »l 
land togetltfeV, hot to be separated. He would besides be, with ms 
fellows, in the position of a garrison bolding a country, not only 
a . ainsi external foes, but against internal disattects. 'I liese latter w. re 
ji part of his property. Any thing which, like his old law ot a periodi¬ 
cal 


iartol ms property, .vmum g wiut-u, • i 

cal division of land, rendered Ids personal hold over this property 
uncertain or transi: >ry, would weaken his power of defence against, the 
machinations of his slaves, ami bring himself, and the community he 
formed a part of, into immediate danger. On both of these accounts, 
therefore, the first general division of fouled property among the 
conquering Cyinrt would be in all probability the last.' 


It appears, then, that the conquest and subjugation of the Gaels 
hv the A ‘vmri is enough of itself to account for the advance on the old 
Vrlan notion of property in land, on the actual institutions of ancient 

i t i i* i . ..I l.t* f fivwrm ■♦n !• V' i >1 *»: 11i B* 
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Ireland, for example, which was made by the contemporary mstitu 
tious of ancient Wales. It is unnecessary to assume tha: the Cymri 
were, at the time of the conquest, more advanced in civilization than 
the Gael* or were more highly endowed with a sense of the natural 
fitness of things. 


The reasoning which leads us to thus account for the double nature 
of the Cymric land tenure will also enable us to explain the fact that 
the Teutons, described by Tacitus as.being more cow*mut\c, so;to 
speak, than the Gaels or’the Cymi i, appear m history, .almost imme¬ 
diately after, as it were, with a much more advanced laud tenure than 
'Oy other Anar family. + 


* Of course, it i* natural, sud quite In ncceTd.viicc with everytWag a'ivnv*c in the 
Ivvt, that ue should find among the Cymii trice* of tlu*ir nHmitive cut tutus with 
risqxjct to land. Such was the jkmNWc p partitlcm of the lands ot a family on tlie 
(hath of the last brother among tho surviving gnutdchiMreti. 

j Sir Francis Palprrnve thus general! >■ contrasts the three tner* *« rwpeci of 
their latid team* -: — u \V»- mu&f view the Teuton an*) the Celt «{welling is* watth il 
hovels and Uirfbaih ahMin-, which amid N rais'd In th n>un<> of a «uj 

ImndoucU without regret or sacrifice,, when the partition if the district complied 
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This tae* 1ms indeed boon very readily explained already by many 
thinkers. They elaim for the Teutons a superiority of reasoning 
pinver whirl? led item, of themselves, to leave the institutions of their 
forefathers, when they perceived that those institution were,, or had 
hedonic, injurious. To this wisdom, they imagine the Celtic rueos, 
W reason of a hntural inferiority of intellect, of moral, or of both, 
oirnld not attain, though the Cymri, being the less degraded ol tie* two, 
made n nearer approach* than was made by the Gael, to the teutonic 
idea of private property. 

In the first place, it may be replied to such reason ers, that the 
hypothesis of a natural superiority, or inferiority, in one race as regards 
another, is one that should only be resorted to, when every other has 
failed. 

In the second place, we have an hypothesis, as lias been shown, which 
mi:v he reasonably admitted to account better for the double nature 
of "the land tenure among the Cyrari, than any supposition could of a 
natural superiority in the Cymri over the Gael, ,i ho same hypothesis 
rnav, with still more reason, be extended to meet the case of the 
Teuton When these came over to England, and conquered the 
already complex and composite organization of the Cymri, they would 
naturally fund it still more difficult than the* Cymri had found it to 
preserve their own old institutions. And in this case, too, the* con¬ 
quered portion of the community also would be more searehir.gly 
affected by the new revolution, than had been the case in the Cymric 
conquest. Cymri and Gaels would be crushed down together by their 
common master, and new combination.*, would he everywhere, cn every 
one, made imperative. A nd in this way the Teutons m England would 
have made an advance on their Cymric predecessors, a greater advance 
oo their more barbarous Gaelic neighbours, not from an innate mental 
or moral superiority, not by means of the action of pure reason, hut 
by the pressure, the literal and vulgar compulsion of necessity. Neces¬ 
sity is often called tiic mother of invention. If she were ns genemoy 
thmrfht to be the mother of invention, much of man's present self- 
glorification would he done .way with. 

It may be hardly new* to state another objection to the hypo 
thesis now put forward. Tin* objection is, that the fact of the con- 
mu&t of the Celt by the Teuton is a sufficient proof of the innate 

f'vcrv inhnl.ivmt, to accept a new domicile, tipgi&i was the State of Ireland. iho 
fruit of ihv lrfeh Gavel-kina Wtts the entlee «h elation of tie- country. ^ * A 

irrealrir deftM <4’ permanence} was given t»> property by the Cymri. **;•; 

%:■ CvrorKHd not imvancc. and when Edward noqttM the prittdpahty d n ale, hm 
rew lived nearly a-* their auc* stor* had dene ill the days of 10Hicric ur of 

ifoei. * * • 

While theCelts retained ** many portions of their ancient patriarchal and n ir;>die 
tolfcv, the Teutons adopted A Wmmt cofur^e. * * * They tiinigafed 
ihi- nideiM!** their cnaininary law in .such a Mat imr os to be ooilWfctent with luetr 
ouu velmre. and with the improvement of society.” 
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nnperiori ty of the latter. The reply is, that iu the infancy of civiliza¬ 
tion the attack has nn enormous superiority over the defence. A 
nomad race conquers a country, settles iu it, and becomes -mattered. 
Another nomad race comes against it in a compact body, perhaps too 
suddenly to admit of combination for defence on the part of the 
attacked. But, even supposing time to be allowed, it is too much to 
expect of a rude political organization that it should retain its vigour, 
or any vigour, when such a revolution has been made in its habits and 
ideas, as that which is the iu ixssarv consequence of a first settlement 
in a definite territory. Combination against an invader will, there¬ 
fore, be made with difficult)-, and kept up imperfectly. Thus the 
Saxons were almost as helpless against the Banes, as the Celts had 
been against the Saxons. The Visigoths in Spain, a Teutonic race, 
were trampled on with ease by the Vandals, a tribe of Selavoniaus. 

In denying any innate superiority of the Teuton over the Celt, if. is 
not denied that the reflex action of institutions tends to make an 
absolute distinction between different races. U is, so far as such a 
question may be said to be here argued at nil, only maintained that, 
had the Teutons come to England first, instead of last, in the succes¬ 
sion of races, there is m evidence to show that 1 he course of history 
would have been very different from what it actually has been. 

To apply the foregoing reasoning to the question in hand. If any 
one assert that the State was ever owner of the soil, be must refer, or 
not refer, to the early period of civilization just discussed. If he do 
refer to this period, and wish to deduce from his reference the present 
propriety of, a land tax, it is apparently liis duty to establish some new 
principle of succession, by which he can show that the State is right 
m claiming the owue^sbip of the soil in virtue of the customs obtaining 
among the primitive Artans, hut would lie wrong in alleging the same 
pi credent in vindication of the maintenance of idolatry, or of any other 
good old custom of the same good old time If he do not refer to that 
period, he must refer, taking the ease of England, to the feudal doctrine 
that the King is owner of the soil, a doctrine which is evidently 
far too convenient not to he put forward by any despot, whether or 
no there bo nay act or reason to base it on. The promulgation of such 
doctrine, or the assent given to it, ceil by itself add nothing to the 
presumptions in favour of its truth. Admitting its truth, now can 
n constitutional government of the nineteenth century pretend to be 
the heir of a feudal sovereign of the eleventh century.? The two 
things are different in kind. But, after all, the question is not whethm? 
the State can inherit property, but whether it can or ought to possess 
property. If it ought not to possess property, it certainly ought to 
get have. 




